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Arr. I. The Common Prayer Book of the Sect of the 


Thirty Nine Articles, (still whimsically enough styling Itself 


the Church of England) made Scriptural in Point of Lan- 
guage ; if not inits Mode of Address to the One only true God, 
viz. the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the 
Use of Children at Scriptural Schools, and other Protestant 
Christians, who have not an Opportunity of attending any 
other Place of Worship than the Parochial Building of the 
aforesaid established Sect. Uxbridge. 1816. 


WHEN we had dispatched the subject of Mr. Jones and his 
associates, of the Unitarian fraternity, we were far from gratify- 
ing ourselves with the hope, that we had silenced the frontless blas- 
phemers, or put down the pestilent heresy. ‘The vanity which 
had prompted those adventurers to make a desperate effort, in a 
contest which might be decided by fortune or address, had se- 
. duced them so far out of their depth, as to leave them ample 
cause to repent their temerity. For with whatever boldness they 
advanced to the assault, we venture to believe, that we left those 
confident pretenders Jittle reason to triumph, at the pitiful exln- 
bition which we made of their qualifications, to sustain the cha- 
racter, which they assumed as critics and reasoners. But it is 
seldom the part of ignorance, folly, or conceit, to profit by cas- 
tigation, however salutary in the administration. The three 
champions, who added insult to defiance in provoking us to the 
tield, had pledged themselves to maintain the ground on which 
they planted themselves, when they challenged us to contest it. 
From adversaries whose obstinacy is hardened by continued ag- 
gression and defeat, we never expected the compliance of an 
easy submission. Whatever, therefore, be our mortification in 
returning to the offensive subject which we resume, we returm 
to it, with expectations prepared for its recurrence. 
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But however mortified we may feel, that our efforts have failed 
in reducing those empty and confident boasters to silence, we 
have still our consolation, in thinking that they have not proved 
wholly abortive. If we have not secured the sacred frontier, 
which we are prepared to defend against the fury of the assail- 
ant; we have at least paralyzed his means of offence, and con- 
tracted the sphere of his hostility. We have taught the most 
wily and unwearied of our opponents, that the stores of Lardner 
and of Peirce are not to be nfled by every plagiarist, who aspires 
at the reputation of ‘learning, by concealing the sources from 
whence it is pilfered. We have instructed others, that the weak 
and mouldering fences behind which Priestley and lowgood had 
taken shelter, afforded little protection to the Belshams and Asp- 
lands who now undertake to defend them. Here we would have 
willingly suffered a contest to rest, from which we conceive, our 
adversaries can derive as little profit, as we derive pleasure. But 
whatever counsel prudence might have dictated to our oppo- 
nents, vanity has stimulated them to a different conduct. The 
internal evidence of the despicable production before us warrants 
us in believing it the joint production of two of those respectable 
champions of Unitarianism, whose names and qualifications we 
have already emblazoned; for, an imbecile effort to cover the 
senseless blunders of Mr. R. Aspland, and Mr. J. Jones, affords 
sufficient ground to support a conjecture, that their united efforts 
have been employed in its composition. 

The production, of which we have transcribed the title, at the 
head of the present article, is nearly composed of the “ Order of 
Morning and Evening Prayer” extracted from our Liturgy ; but 
adapted to the worship of the Unitarian conventicles, by a re- 
jection of every passage and expression, which relates to the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Religion. With thus 
much of the plan of the work we are in no respect disposed to 
quarrel ; we have no inclination to question the right of any body 
of seceders to pray by whatever formulary they may deem fit, 
however immoral or blasphemous; we have no desire to dispute 
their right to publish that formulary if they think proper, how- 
ever absurd and impious, But to the Order of Prayer thus muti- 
lated there is prefixed an Introduction, and the whole production 
is interleaved ; the supernumerary pages being devoted to a libel 
upon the Established Religion, the nature of which may be collect- 
ed from as much of the title, as we have already laid before the 
reader. For it is necessary to observe, that in addition to the 
intention which that title undauntedly avows, the following pro- 
mise is recorded, of which however the author or authors have 
forgotten the performance ; “To which are added, a few words 


. ef note and comment on the Authorized Version of the Scrip- 


tures.” 








tures.” Of the vast expectations, however, which this prognos. 
tication naturally excited, there was unfortunately no further 
realization, but that contained in the following reference, ine 
serted opposite p. 5, the latter part of which was as unfortu. 
nately legible through a blot, intended to conceal it: ‘ See the 
Notes un the Authorized Version at the end.” 

Now how little important soever this circumstance may ape 
pear, we cannot pass it over in silence ; as it is a full admission, 
on the part of our opponents, that they have already felt their ute 
ter incompetency to make good, as much as their vanity flattered 
them they should be able to accomplish. And if the reader turn 
to No. xxi. Vol. 1v. p. 657, sqq. of our Review, he will pro- 
bubly discover the causes of this change in the operations of our o 
ponents, which was rather dictated in a moment Of prudence than 
repentance. As our firststrictures upon them, in the months of Sep- 
tember and November, had doubtless excited the desire to returm 
the attack with promptitude and vigour; the first intention of 
the respondents was to extend the range of their operations, by 
directing their hostility against the Authorized Version, as well as 
the Established Liturgy. Between the time required to form 
this intention, and to carry it into effect, we taught them to know, 
that this ground was not to be trenched upon with impunity ; or 
had probably spoiled the effect of some of their strongest objec- 
tions, by exposing, even to themselves, the ignorance and shallow- 
ness of the undertakers. ‘To these circumstances it is probable 
we owe the result ; that, while they leave their objections to stand 
against the Book of Common Prayer, they have prudently with- 
drawn their exceptions to the Authorized Version ; merely quali- 
fying the threat denounced against it in the title-page, by a few 
stale objections, now subjoined to the Introduction, which 

sanigally apply to the received text of the Greek Testament. 
t now remains for us to prove, whether it would not have been 
as wise in our opponents, to have shewn that deference to the 
Prayer Book, which they have, very much against their will, paid 
to the Authorized Version. From this account of the scope and 
intention of the production before us, we shall proceed, without 
further preface, to the consideration of its subject. On the gene- 
ral character and tendency of the work, we will speak in due 
time ; and as the sentence is decided, which we have to pro- 
nounce upon the authors of a libel upon the established mode of 
worship, which is as unprovoked as it is daring; we wish it to 
be preceded by a formal statement of the grounds on which our 
opinion is founded. 

The ‘ Introduction’ opens with contrasting the doctrine of the 
Unity and Trinity, and representing them as inconsistent and 
contradictory. In a change rung upon the phrase “ One God,” 
‘ Pp@ the 
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the Persons of the Holy Trinity are impiously ridiculed, under 
the title, of this One God, and that One God, and the other 
One God;” the mystery of our Redemption and Sanctification 
blasphemous!y derided, by describing them in a variety of propo- 
sitions, Which are reduced to nonsense, by suppressing the per- 
sonal diversity of the Father, Soa, aud Holy Ghost, and ascribing 
their distinct acts to apparently the same Persov. We state 
these facts without further comment ; but we cannot but feel 
some embarrassment to discover, whether it be owing to the ex- 
’ traordinary ingenuity or singular good fortune of our opponents, 
that they so frequently succeed in blundering upon objections to 
their adversaries’ opinions, which when turned against themselves 
demolish the crazy structure of their own systems. ‘The first 
aiticle in the Trinitarian’s creed is rejected, because it is Incom- 
prehensible and mysterious; but have these sage reasoners never 
given themselves time to think, whether this objection does not 
equally affect the first article of the Creed of the emecbe > Vor 
if the nature and attributes of the One God whom they worsbip be 
reducible within the bounds of comprehension, and the limits of 
a definition ; what account are they prepared to give of his in- 
finity? Aud if they are disposed to admit nothing as an ar- 
ticle of faith, which they are unable to comprehend ; how come 
they to comprehend this attribute, out of an infinity, equally in- 
comprehensible; how, to acknowledge him as God while they 
deny it ; for deny it they must, in consistence with their own prin- 
ciples, as they are unable te comprehend it? To such a length 
does this objection extend which is used to overthrow the ortho- 
dox doctrine ; but which brings in Atheism by necessary conse~ 
quence, levelling the Unitarian creed by the same stroke with 
which it overthrows the ‘Trinitarian ! 

Asa subject, however, which is not so utterly out of the range 
of the objector's skill and attainments, let us proceed, in order, 
to his observations upon the divinity of Christ ; in which he ex. 
hibits the same felicity of arrument and range of imformation. 
After some prelimimary remarks, on the impropriety of address- 
ing ourselves m1 Prayer to Christ, of which we shall give a good 
account, in due ume; the Dive Author and Finisher of our 
Faith is commended to the notice of “ children at scriptural 
schools,” in the follow ing respectful remark, dictated with a due 
regard for the religious and moral improvement of the rising 
generation. 


“ He did not know, probably, when the siege of Jerusalem wae 
to take place, an event which occurred in a few years after the pre- 
diction which he delivered concerning it: nor certainly the day of 
judgment. Mark xiii. 32. The Maker and Lord of the Universe 
net know when he was again to visit in hnman shape this mere atom 


8) of 








of his creation! God the judge and yet not so much @s aware 
when he was to execute the office!!! O Fie! Fie! Ortho~ 
doxy!!!” P.v. 


The decency which we have remarked in the first observation 
is even surpassed by the learning which is displayed in the latter. 
The foundation of the blasphemous aspersion thus cast upon 
Him whom we worship as God, lies in Matt. xxiv. 34. “ this gene- 
ration shal] not pass away till add be fufilled.” And here we might 
feel some embarrassment at the potent objection; did it but 
reach the original ;- Matt. ibid. & wn wageASn an yeved adn tws 
av gavla yévnras. As vyévnlas, however is indefinite, it has unfor- 
tunately respect to present not perfect time*, which would be pro- 
perly expressed by yévove, yeyovevas +; the meaning of the disputed 
phrase consequently is, “ till all be passing ;” or if we must ree 
tain the verb fulfil, “ till all be fu/filling.” We should therefore 
counsel the authors of these remarks, before they make their ob- 
jections again, to look to their lexicons. 

With respect to the objection urged from St. Mark, the wise 
author seems to have been little aware, that the peculiar reading 
of this text, which gives a colour to the objection, has been 
charged, by St. Ambrose, as an iuterpolation of the Arians}. But 
we do not insist much on this mode of evading a text, of which 
the orthodox have im no age manifested much apprehension §. 


The. 


Ata em 





* Passor. Lexic. Nov. Test. p. 166, 2. ‘ Ex hisce exemp- 
lis patet iysuny in indicativo et participio semper esse preterit 
temporis ; in imperat. vero optat. et subjunctivo, presentis: in infi 
nitivo utriuslibet.”” 

t The past perfect action is properly expressed by the perfect 
middle ;”? all this was done; Matt. i, 22. tivo orcy yéyovev, Conf. 


Matt. xix. 8. xxi. 4. xxiv. 21, &c. The future imperfect, or pass-— 


ing action is properly expressed by the indefinite subjunctive: 
*¢ till all be doing.” Luc. xxi. $2. ies &v wavia ryévnlas ; Conf. Matt. 
iv. 3. v. 45. vi. 10. x. 25. But the future perfect action is pro« 
perly expressed by a different verb; ‘ that all things may be done, 
or fulfilled 2’ Luc, ibid. 22. wAngwSiivas wavra : Conf. ibid. 24, 

t S. Ambros. de Fid. Lib. V. cap. xvi. §. 193. col. 586, b, 
Scriptum est, ingquiunt [Ariani]; “ de die autem ilo et hora ne- 
mo scit, neque Angeli celorum, nec Filius, nisi solus Pater.” —Pri- 
mum veteres non habent codicesGraci ‘quia nec Filius scit :’ sed nom 
mirum si et hoc falsarunt, gué Scripturas interpolavere divinas.® 
Conf, Lib. II. cap. xv. §. 195. col. 494.e. 

§ ‘ihe sentiments of the ancients, on this text, are collected 
by Suicer, Thesaur. Theol. Tom. Il. col. 164. sqq. ed, Amst. 

“er 1682, 
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The humiliation of Christ was an inenition of that glory which, 
as the eternal Logos, he had before the world was, (Phil. ii. 7. Johu 
i. 1); and in his humiliation the child “Jesus increased m wisdom 
and stature,” (Luke ii. 52); and as a man he admitted of different 
degrees of union and communion with the Divine Nature, (John 
xvii. 5.) We therefore see ne greater objection to his divinity, in 
Mark xiii. 32, which supposes that,asa man, he wanted aknowledge 
of the day of judgment ; than in Luke xx11. 43, 44, which supposes 
that he wanted that natural strength, which would enable him to 
sustain the terrors of approaching ceath, without pre'ernatural 
succour. Had the humanity of Christ admitted of a perfect par- 
ticipation of his Divinity, on earth, he must have been impassible 
and immortal; and of course incapable of suffermg for our re- 
demption. As we must thus admit the necessity, that some of 
the divine attributes should be withheld from a suffering Saviour ; 
there can be no greater objection to his Divinity, by including 
omniscience in the number, than impasstbility. It night have 
been necessary, to his mortal state, as a state of probation, that 
the knowledge of this event should be withheld from him, and 
so far his wanting the attribute of omniscience is reconcilable 
to reason. 

These observations are but preliminary to a particular discus- 
sion upon the terms “ Son of God ;” as the title is applied to our 
Lord in Scripture. With a view to recover the ground, which 
had been betrayed by that blundering advocate Mr. Jones, in 
his interpretation of those terms, it is obvious to us the Introduc- 
tion of the production before us was written. In support of the 
meaning which, in the profundity of his wisdom and mformation, 
he ascribed to those terms, the powers of heaven and hell are 
summoned ; and the testimony of Satan, of our Lord, of the 
Almighty, and of the Apostles, is cited in order. We shall ex- 
amine their testimony, as we find it; the first hearing being given 
by our opponents to their very good friend, the prince of darkuess. 


“ Satan, or the devil, thought him [Christ] such a Son of God 
as might not only be prevailed but imposed upon. He gravely 
tells his Son of Ged—that Son of God with whom he supposes him- 
self to have to do—that the kingdoms of the world were in his gift. 
Or was God the Son (did this all but omniscient being [the devil} as 
he is generally supposed to be think) so eminently peccable as to 
be seduced to the worship of his own creature, from the worship of 
God the Father? See Matt.iv. Luke iv.”’ P. vi. 





1682. Those of the moderns are collected by Wolfius, Cur. 
Philolog. ‘tom. I. p. 518. ed. Hamb. 1733. They do not differ 
frum that inculcated above. 


But 
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But how, we would gladly be informed, is the difficulty avoid- 


ed, by supposing our Lord such a Son of God as is claimed by: 


the objector ; “‘ one pre-emimently authorised, and emphatically 
charged with doing his will?" For was this a person likely to 
be influenced and misled by the father of hes; in asserting, that 
the kingdoms of the world were at his disposal? Let us, how- 
ever, set the matter in its true light ; and then beg of the sagaci- 
ous objector to point out, to us, in what the difficulty consists. 

“ Jf thou be (the) Son of God,” declares the tempter, “‘ com- 
mand that these stones be made bread.” ‘The bare question pro- 
posed inplies,—that while Satan possessed no doubt of the exist- 
ence of a Son of God, he doubted, whether he was incarnate in the 
anointed Jesus; and with this view proposed a question, which was 
calculated to prove what he doubted. In this light the scene of the 
temptation has been regarded by the primitive Church, which 
was immediately instructed by the Apostles *; the divine economy 
ef man’s redemption having been cousidered a mystery, withheld 
from the angels of light, much more from those of darkness +. 
And in this light every objection, not merely to the account of 
the temptation, but to the history of the angelical hierarchy, 
whese fall is otherwise involved in inexplicable difficulties, di- 
rectly disappears. 

From the testimony of the tempter, our authors descend, by 
an easy transition, to the testimony of the tempted. 


“ Why should our Saviour so invariably refer every thing to God, — 


s. e. that Being whom he called his Father, if he were himself also 
God? Was it not of more moment that his auditory should be ap- 
prized of Ais own omnipotence, which they could know only by 
communication from him, than of his Father’s, of which they were 
fully aware? Supposing him a man commissioned by God—autho- 
rized to assume the title of his Son, was not the language he uni. 


~_ 





* S. Ignat. ad Ephes. cap. xviii. p. 15. “O yag Quds aude & 
Xetsds ixvoPogndn vm Maeias, nat ocinovonian @Qw—Kai tAaSe roy age 
yovla tH aidivos THTY  wagInvia Maglas, 4 5 Toxeros adriis, byoiws 
x 0 Savaros te Kugiv, Teia USnipia KEAUYTG, aTWe Ey NovK ig @cé 
imoaxsn* wiis by iParegwQn Tois aiwow; asnge iv Seam iAapber x,7.i, 
Conf. Matt, ii, iv. 3. | 

+ S. Chrysost. in 1 Tim, Tom. XI. p, 606. a. & yag ict waiow 
arSevmors [To pustgror Ost Pangwdislos iv capui] Tider, warrov J dR 
alyérois Hv S7Aove was yap 2 EParn Dia Tig ixxAncias; da THTs Onow, 
6 Suoroyeptrws plya ist.’ 9p yee Srrws pbya. avSpwmos yap iybuto & ide, 
x) Osis 8 KrSeworose arIewros HPIn arapdernrec, a Sewaro BI1arngon, 
ixngixSn iy xicus® we Mie cider airdv of alysrere avs ngvor role isig 
Conf. Col. i. 26, 27, 
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formly held, the conduct he uniformly adopted, precisely the ver 
language he would hold, the conduct he would adopt ; but as God- 
man as precisely the reverse? Under the consciousness of the for- 
mer character, would he not of course labour as the ne plus ultra he 
had to prove—that he came from God—that he was sent by God— 
that he could do nothing of himself; that if he honoured himself his 
honour was nothing, that the Father not himself did the works, that 
having seen him, they had seen the Father,” &c. &c.  P. vi. 


Without delaying to insist ou the dexterity with which the last 
text is nuzzled in, among its fellows; we shall merely bring a 
little information to the inquiry, and then put the question to the 
objector whether it will not shed a different light upon the subject. 
When it is therefore known, that even after our Lord’s appear- 
ance in the flesh, and death upon the cross, his humanity was 
denied, and his body considered a phantom * ; that, agreeably to 
the oriental theology, the maintainers of this opinion, asserted 
the existence of two Gods, one of a nature essentially good, the 
other of a nature addicted to evil + : that the Creator of the world 
was the evil God, aud that Christ came, as the legate of the 
good God, to destroy his works, of the creation { : the difficulties 
which embarrass the subject will not be quite as insupereble, as 
the learned objectors at present imagine. A suspicion will then 
probaly strike the wits of our opponents, that the peculiar care 
which is employed,—in proving Christ really a man; in asserting 
that he was sent by ¢he one true God; aud that he came to do 
the will of that God who was the maker and ruler of all things, 
not to counteract his providence, or destroy the works of his crea- 
tion ;— was employed, to contiavene the prejudices of ancient 
sceptics, not to favour the errors of modern infidels. To those 
who take this information along with them, in appreciating the 
objection before us, it cannot require a specific refutation. On 
the hypothesis of the objector, it was not merely nugatory to 
employ any /abour in proving the Messiah a man, as commissioned 
by God ; but superlatively absurd, to prove it by asserting, “ that 
having seen bim, they had seen the Father.” 


From the testimony of the Son, an appeal is next made to that 
of the Father. 


“ The immediate attestations from heaven to the character of 
Christ, point not to a physical and co-eternal Son of Jehovah, but 





* S. Iren. Lib. 1. cap. xxiv. §. 4. p. 101. 

+ S.Iren. Ib. Lib. HIT. cap. xi. p. 188. Lib. I. cap. xxvii. p. 
106. S. Epiphan. Her. xiu. p. 304. a. 

¢ S. Iren. Ib. cap. xxvii. §. 2 p. 106. §. Epiphan. ib. p. 
805. a. 


ef 
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to a beloved Son from a particular moment, to an only Son be, 

in time * to day ;’”? a Son of God to be declared with power by his 
resurrection from the dead. Let any unprejudiced enquirer read 
with reference to the particular question, the account of the 

tism, Transfiguration, the Crucifixion of Christ, and fhen let him 
lay his hand to his heart, and say to whether of the two ‘ Sons of 
God’ the miraculous accompaniments of these events applied, Ove 
rmaight safely rest the controversy on his answer.” P, vii, 


In illustration of the accuracy or honesty of the objector, it 
must be observed, in the first place, that not one of the imme- 
diate attestations from heaven, to the filiation of Christ, retains 
the phrase “ to day.” They are recorded in Matt. iii. 17. xvii. 5. 
Mar. i. 11. ix. 7. Luke ix. 25. 2 Pet. i. 17 *. but all, in place of 
“ this day have I begotten thee,” have either “in whom I am 
well pleased,” or, “ hear ye him,” or both these phrases toge- 
ther. And be it observed in the next place, that it is in the 
Psalms the phrase occurs ; and it is there coupled with the etere 
nal decree of God; Ps. ii. 7. “1 will declare the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I be. 
gotten thee.” From the Psalms the phrase is repeated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but repeated merely as a quotation ; and 
here again the subject is connected with eternity; Heb. v. 5. 6. 
“ Chnist glorified not himself to be made an high-priest ; but he 


that said unte him, Thou art my Son, to-day have I begotten 


thee. As he saith also in another [Psalm.] Thou art a priest 
for ever, after the order of Melchesedec.” If consequently the 
term “ to-day” defines the filiation of Christ, from “ the particu. 
lar moment” when the expression was uttered ; it necessarily an- 
tedates his pre-existence to the times of the Psalmist, and thus, 
pierces at a stroke the heart of the Unitarian hypothesis. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for the credit of the objectors before us, they 
stand convicted of ignorance, in more respects than one, by pro- 
posing their objection; for the term vn, which is rendered 
“to-day,” if we may believe those who were best qualified to de- 
cide the point, does not point out Christ, as “ a Son from a par- 
ticular moment t.” 


ctaiemtaeeanaail 





* Such however was the reading of the Ebionite Gospel; Ap. 
Ss. Epi h. Heer. xxx. p- 138. b. xa Quan tlivero ix TB Herre, Aytca* 
od pe at d vids dayamntic, bv car nidixnoa. ny warW tye ON LEQOY Yrylonnd 
o1. nai e090 weetAaprle Tov Tomer Dis péya. 

+ Cellar. Instit. Rabbin. p. 93.“ Exemplum si postuletJuda@us 
ubi coyvn Acdie a limitibus temporum circumscriptis eximatur, da- 
mus ex Ps. xcv. 7. cujus loci * hodie’ valet * semper,’ xaS ixasny mpigar, 
ut Divinus Apostolus Ebr. iii. 13 reddidit”? ap. Reland, Annalect. 
Rabbin. ed. Ultraj. 1702. 

The 
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The last witnesses cited to prove, that the filiation of Christ 
was not understood in that sense, in which the orthodox now un- 
derstand it, after the whule Jewish nation, are the holy Apostles, 


“ Immediately after the solemn annunciation of his Son-ship, in 
a moment the mere circumstances of which seem to have well nigh 
bereft the immediate spectators of their senses—the three diciples, 
on finding themselves again alone with their companion, are all at 
once quite at their ease again also, and familiarly interrogate him 
as if nothing had happened. Not long afterwards— of these very 
objects of the divine revelation, one is seen lying on his bosom— 
another is heard to rebuke him in common conversation—and all 

robably to concur in an opinion that “ he is beside himself.” Mark 
iii. 21. Strange, passing strange, surely this, if they had ever in- 
deed thought that they had at their elbow Jehovah the Son.” 
P. viii. . 

The liveliness of this observatian, ought, surely to make up by 
its wit, for what it wants m decency. And yet, its appositeness 
even surpasses its humour: as two of those who were witnesses 
of the transfiguration, have left on record the effect which that 
scene had upon their minds, and have thus refuted, in express 
terms, the inference now deduced from their actions. We shall 
transcribe their account, as the best answer to the impious re- 
flection of the objector; John i. 1. 14.——“ the Word was God ; 
—was mace flesh, and dwelt [pitched bis tabernacle] among us*, 
and we Leheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of his: 
Father, full of grace and truth.” @ Pet. i. 16, 17, 18. “ For we 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we made known 





* Joh. ibid. Kai 3 Adyes ove$ ifirero® xab "EEKHNQLIEN iy jyiv, 
The phrase is obviously adopted from Ps. Ixxviii. 60. ow wR wor 
co7ra pow dma: “ he forsook the tabernacle in Shilo: even the tent 
which he had pitched among men.” In which passage, it is observ. 
able, that the verb j2w is the root of SXHNH, an oriental word ; 
and consequently the root of ny»2w, improperly written schekinah, 
and used to denote the divine glory by the Rabbins: who most pro- 
bably adopted the Greek term by changing H into *, according to the 
modern pronunciation ; as they have adopted 11m1p, EYNEAPION, 
and numberless other words from the same source. The full force 
of the passage before us consequently is, ‘the Divine Logos, who 
was God, took a human body, as his shekinah, or the visible rece 
tacle of his glory,’ In this sense St. Paul clearly speaks, Heb. viii. 
2. “of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man.’? 
Ib. x. 20.—* of the new and living way which he hath consecrated 
for us through the vail, which is his flesh.”’ And in the same sense 
our Lord speaks “‘ of the temple of his body.”” Joh. ii. 21. 


unto 
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mnto you the power and coming of our LORD Jesus Christ, 
but were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from 
GOD the Father honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased. And hi voice which came /rom 
heaven we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” 
it would be an idle waste of time to undertake by a comparison 
of Mark vii. 32. with Matt. xvi. 22. and of Mark iii, 21. with 
Ib. ix. 7.; to expose the dishonesty with which the Evangelists 
are misstated, in order to represent them as blaspheming 
their Lord and Saviour. In justice, however, to that knowledge 
of Greek, for which our opponents distinguish themselves, in 
every attempt to improve on the authorized version, we shall 
merely observe ; that the rebuke of St. Peter stands thus, Matt. 
xvi. 22. “IAsws cos Kugue’ & an Uses cos revo, and literally means 
o Be. favourable unto thyself Lord; this shall not happen unto 
ee *.” 

From this observation we may now proceed, by an easy 
transition, to what our authors term their remarks on the Autho- 
rized Version, with which they bring their “ Introduction” to a 
conclusion. It is consequently, in the first place, objected that 


‘“* From its 18th verse the first chapter of Matthew's Gospel, (ae 
it is named in the above-mentioned Version) and the whole of the 
second, is of doubtful authority. They were not found, it is upon 
= evidence believed, in the copies of the Gospel used by the 

ebrew Christians.” P. ix, 


We have already had occasion to distinguish between the He- 
brews of the orthodox and deistical communion; the Nazarenes 
having believed that Jesus was the Son of God; and the Ebio- 
nites, that he was merely the son of Joseph and Mary. If the 
testimony of the latter be of any service to our opponents, they 
are fully entitled to any benefit which may arise from it; for we 
frankly allow, that they not only rejected the opening chapters 
of St. Matthew, but what enhances the value of their testimony, 
they rejected the entire of the remaining Gospels, and the w 
of the epistolary writings +. What respect, of course, may be due 
to their testimony, on any part of the canon, we refer it to our 








* Thus also St. Jerome inte t 
Matt. Lib. III. cap. xvi. om, VI. p. 34. e. “ Absit a te Domine. 
Vel ut melius habetur in Graco: irsss cos Kigu, & pn ipas oon tire, 
hoc est, Propitius sis tibi Domine, non erit tibi hoc.’” } 

+ S, Epiph. Her. xxx. p. 137. ¢. 127. ¢ 
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adversaries to determine. But whatever benefit may arise from 
the testimony of the Nazarenes, of which we do not stand in 
much weed, we beg leave to claim in our own behalf; as they 
not only received the whole of the Old and New Testament, 
but retained St. Matthew entire, and possessed his Gospel in the 
original Hebrew *. A doubt, has, we admit, been expressed by 
Epiphanius, whether they retained the genealogy +; and the wise 
and learned Mr. J. Jones, whose qualifications we have just set 
forth, has consequently divived, in the depth of his penetratiou, 
that Epiphanius could not have seen their copies of the Evange- 
list, and that he is, of course, entitled to no attention t. We, whose 
penetration does not pierce so very deep, would merely conjec- 
ture, that he had not seen the genealogy ; the copy, which fell into . 
his hands, having possibly lost one or two pages at the beginning : 
or, as we are rather inclined to believe, the sources from whence 
he drew his information, not having been accessible, when this 
particular point became, at a subsequent periud, an object of 
accurate enquiry §. Allowing due credit to his testimony, we con- 
sequently assert, that upon no good evidence can it be believed, 
that the disputed chapters were wanting in the copies of the 
Hebrew Christians, while we admit they were suppressed in those 
of the Judaising Heretics. 


i tteeeaite 





* Id. Har. xxrx. p. 122. c. xeiivras 8 Sros [oi NaCugaics] s 
pbvor Nia AiaShxn, aNd x) Tladaia, x awe nai ot ledwios. Id. ibid. p- 
124. d. ize: UN 1d xara MatSaior Evalyiaur wrngicaliy EBpaisi. wag’ 
@dreig yae cada; TUTe, nadag iE aexns tygaGn EPeaixols yetupacw, its 
CuQitai. 

‘ Id ibid. p. 124. d. de olda dt, ab nad ras yersadoyias tas awd 
$B Afcmmun axel Xeucd wegiriror. 

t Seq. to Eccl. Research. P. I.-ch. x. p. 179. 

As the Cerinthians had tainted the Nazarenes who settled 
at Pella and Cochabis Sent ibid. p. 123. a.) ; and had mutilated 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (Id. ibid. p. 113. b. 110.); St. Epiphanius 
might have well indulged a doubt, whether these sectaries had 
not corrupted their copies of the Evangelist. This he however 
states, merely as matter of surmise; while he is explicit tn assert- 
ing, that the Nazarenes retained St. Matthew’s Gospel entire ;such 
having been the possitive information he had collected ing 
them. The very utmost, of course, which can be collected from 
his uncertainity of opinion, js, that he considered the general in- 
formation which he collected, ting those sectaries, not 
sufficiently explicit; on a point which admitted of some doubt, 
though he had no means of ascertaining how far it was well or ifl 
founded. z aK . : Bu 

i , 
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But it is further insinuated, that those chapters are defective 
in the internal evidence ; | | 


*¢ If it be true, as St. Luke seems to relate, that our Saviour had 
completed his thirtieth year in the fifteenth year of the te rb 
Tiberius, he must have been born’ two years at least after the death 
of Herod” P. ix. 


As the periods of Herod’s death, and Tiberius’s accession are 
Pala oi by an eclipse ; the former having taken place near 
March 13, An, Jul. Per. 4710 *, and the latter uear Sept. 27. 
An. Jul. Per. 4727 +; in the fifteenth year after the latter period, 
our Lord, if born at the former period, must have been thir 

two years old; which is the assumption on which the objector’ 
founds lis exception, St. Luke having made him thirty, at 
that period. But Tiberius was admitted to a participation 
of power, two years previous fo the time of his acces- 
sion to the throne { ; and from the former time it is that St. Luke 
_¢alculates his age. (1) He speaks expressly of ‘ the fifteenth 
year ris nlewovias, of the government of ‘Tiberius § ;” (2) he fixes 
the meaning of the term which he thus uses by applying it, in 
‘ the same sentence, to Pontius Pilate, who had not attained to 
supreme power || ; and (3) the fifteenth year of the reign of Tibe- 
rius, would have been properly expressed by év tre: qevlexasde~ 





ASO AIO PEEL OTERO ITS = 


* Conf. Joseph. Antiq. Lib. XVII. cap. vi. § 4. p. 845. Petav. 
de Doct. Temp. Lib. XI. cap, i. p. 292. a. Par. 1627. Hales 
Anal. of Ant. Chron. Vol. I. p. 190. 

+ Conf. Tacit.» Annal. Lib. I. cap. xxviii. Tom. L. p. 42. ed, 
Gronov. 1721. Petav. Ibid. cap. vi. p. 299. c. Hales, Ibid. 

t Suet. in Tiber. capp. xx. xxi. p. 363. ed. 1656. Tacit. Annal, 
Lib. I. cap. iii. p. 6. Vel. Paterc. Lib. II. cap. exxi. p. 130. ed, 
Ox. 1711. Dio. Hist. Lib, LV. ‘cap. vi. p. 776, s. 

§ Arist. de Mund. KeaSoav Gorse iv ont xuBegwntng, oF w a 
Paioc, iv woris 2 vdp0c, iv» searomide 38 wyeuwy, Tere Orcs iv 
This passage and the testimony of Paterculus shed mutual light om 


each other. “ Eadem et virtus et fortuna subsequenti in- 
gressa animum imperatoris Tiberti fuit, que siitin Aiaedai-ae teens 
Populusque Rom. (postulante patre ejus) ut @quum ei jus in omni- 
bus provinciis exercitibusque esset, quam erat ipsi, decreto complex- 
us esset,” &c. ; 
yf) Luc. iii, 1. iy fr 2h wevremmdendty ris tryeuovias TiBegle. 
Kaicapos, Hlenovedovios Morlie Madre ring “ludulac, nal rerpayivras ris. 

Tariraias ‘Hpwde x.7.d. Conf. Matt. xxvil, 23, 24. ae 
ee 
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xara TAS aUroxparopias TiBegis*. As the difference of two years 
is thus easily accounted for, by making allowance for the double 
commencement of Tiberius’s reign+; the whole force of the 
objectors’ remark consequently evaporates in exposing their want 
ef learning, to perceive the meaning of afeuovia. 

After we are told, though with what rational object we pretend 
not to divine, that, 


* No allusion is made to the extraordinary events narrated 
in these chapters, in any subsequent passage of the sacred 
writings.’ 

We are next informed, with a due contempt for the authority 
of St. Luke (ii. 4—7.) aud St. John (vii, 42.) as well as of St. 
Matt. (ii. 5—8.) that 


* If Jesus had been born as is here stated, his proper name, ac 
cording to the invariable custom of the Jews, would have been 
Jesus of Bethlehem, not Jesus of Nazareth. His disciples at least 
would always have designated him by a name which bore testimony. 
to the supposed fulfilment of a remarkable prophecy in his person 
as the Messiah. Yet to the last moment of their history they call 
him by no other name than that which seemed to give the lie to 
such prediction. Even at the interview of our Lord with St, Paul, 
he denominates himself Jesus of Nazareth.” P. ix. 


As our opponents are never more amusing than when they 
undertake to settle some point of ecclesiastical antiquity, and do 





® As accuracy was the object of St. Luke iii, 1. who diss 
tinguishes the Emperor, Procurator, Tetrarchs, and High Priests, 
under whom Christ’s ministry commenced ; no force is done to his 
words by taking them in the strictness of the letter. Had it been 
his object to date the reign of Tiberius, from its latest epoch, he 
might have marked it, by several terms ; as povaeyia, adrapyia ; Vid. 
Chron. Pasch. uti inf. n. +.: but the Se er term would have 
been aidroxparopia. Dio. Hist. Rom. Lib. LAVII. cap. xii. p, 1110. 59. 
nal dw’ airar te ule TAaBpion CAsSpor, te ob Tpaiary 4 Tis AUTOXCaTO™ 
gias apyn wpergeidn. Vid. Joseph. ap. Steph. Thesaur. Tom. II, 
411. 

.% , Crit. Hist. Chron. in Annal. Baron, ad. An Chr. 29. 
p. 12. after Archbishop Ussher, and Langius de Ann, Christ. P. IT. 
xiv. p. $24. ed, Lugd. Bat. 1649. have shown, that this double 
method of calculating the years of a prince ; from his first admis-. 
sion to power, and subsequent accession to the throne, was usual in 
sacred and profane history. ‘Thus the Alexandrine Chronicle datea 
the reign of Augustus, from two epochs; Chron. Pasch. p. 209. c. 
ed. Ducang. ressagaxosy 1% Atluse Katcagos Bacircias, aler cinosp 
byddw Tis ait® poveoxias iyumnsn xara cépxa Xeisds. 
: 7 it 
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it in their usual tone of modest assertion ; we shall merely refer, 
in illustration of this dictum to the case of Maimonides *; of 
whom the Jews declare, “ From Moses to Moses [ben Maimon) 
none was like unto Moses.” But as we are amused with tie 
modesty of the assumption ; we are charmed with its wisdom, 
The use of proper appellativesis,we believe, tu distinguish persons; 
in bestowing which attention must be paid to the vulgar accep- 
tance of language ; and some controversy, it is notorious, has 
arisen with respect to the person of the Messiah: how far the 
Apostles would have contributed to settle these controversies, 
and identify the person of their Lord, by terming him Jesus of 
Bethlehem, while he was generally known as Jesus of Nazareth 
our wise Opponents are no doubt prepared to inform us, who 
are anxious to be instructed on this subject. 

Having thus destroyed the credit of the opening chapters 
of St..Matthew, the credit of the concluding verses of the same 
Evangelist is dispatched with equal facility. 


‘¢ Baptizmg them in the name of the Father,” &c. Matt. xxviii, 
19. This part of the precept there is abundant reason to believe 
was not uttered by its supposed author. If the Apostles had been 
instructed by their master to baptize in this fashion—they could 
not have baptized “ in his name” on/y. And in no other does it 
appear did they ever baptize. See Acts ii. 38. viii. 12, 16. x, 48, 
xix. 5. Gal. ili. 27," P. x. 


That he who is said, Acts ii. 38. viii. 16. x. 48. to be “ bap 
tized in the name of the Lord,” or “ of the Lord Jesus,” is said 
to be “ baptized in his name only,” is, we cannot deny, very 
effectually proved, by the dexterous insertion of this little exple- 
tive only, which converts an elliptical into an exclusive asyer- 
tion. ‘To do justice, however, to the inference thus logically 
deduced from the sacred text, we shall exhibit the context of: 
Acts xix. 5. as deciding the controversy.— And finding certain 
disciples, he said unto them, Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed? And they said unto bim, We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost. And he said 
unto them, Unto what then were ye baptized? And they said, 
Unto John’s baptism.” According to our dialectics, there is 
neither pertinence nor coherency in the reply of the Apostle, 





_— - ae 


* Buxtorf. de Abbrev. Hebreor. p 186. v. cans ed. Basil, 
1640. ‘R. Mosche filius Majemoni, abbreviate Rambam dictus, 
Patria fuit Cordubensis, sed in Aigypto educatus, et studiis conse- 
eratus, et inde vocatus Moses Aigyptius.”’ F 

or 
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unless on the supposition, that baptism “in the name of the 
Holy Ghost” had been generally, if not universally, practiced. 
For, to us it appears, that there is no alternative, between ad- 
mitting the text with the following explanatory phrase, and re- 
ducing the passage to palpable nonsense; “ unto what then 
{but the Holy Ghost] have ye been baptized?” As of course 
baptism “ in the name of the Lord Jesus,” Acts xix. 5, does 
not exclude baptism in the name of the Holy Ghost, Ibid. 3 : 
it cannot exclude it in any of the adduced passages. Such con- 
sequently is “ the abundant reason which there is to believe, 
8 Matt. xxvilil. 19, was not uttered by its supposed au- 

r! ' 

The ingenuity by which the forecited passages of St. Matthew 
are proscribed, renders any vindication of Acts xx. 28, 1 Tim. 
ij. 16. 1 John v. 7, which are next impugned, perfectly nuga-~ 
tory. If the former passages be not genuine, the entire bedy of 
evidence by which the latter are proved spurious, must be cor- 
rupt ; and consequently not entitled to the least degree of atten- 
ayia And yet, say the modest impugners of Matt. i. 19. xxviii. 
19, &e. 


“ Griesbach, (the first of biblical scholars, and a Tri-uni-tarian) 
concludes a long disquisition in condemnation of it [1 John v. 7.] 
to this effect :—* The whole text of the New Testament must be 


— as doubtful, if we are to consider this genuine,” 
. Xi. 


May we now ask those equally consistent and ingenious rea- 
soners, if Matt. xxviii. 19. be “ of doubtful authority,” by what 
mode of proof can the authority of any text be impugned or de- 
fended ? 

We have thus endeavoured, at the expence of some patience, te 
do justice to the ingenuity of our authors’ objections to the re- 
ceived text or Authorised Version. Before we take a final leave 
of “the Introduction” we would willingly acquit ourselves of 
every obligation to them, on the score of information as well as in- 
genuity: the example which it affords of the force of conjecture, 
when opposed to authority, having large claims on our admi- 
ration and gratilude,. 

In exonerating ourselves from this obligation, we observe, in 
conclusion, that the opening chapters of St. Matthew are not 
ouly found in every Manuscript and Version which has been 
discovered, in whatever region or language they may have been 
published ; but of the extraordinary facts recorded in these chap- 
ters, explicit mention is made by the Christian Fathers, from the 

earliest 
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earliest period *, The very Jews +, Heathens t, and Heretics §, have 
admitted the authenticity of those parts of the Sacred Records, 
while they have impugned the truth of the facts, which rest on 
their authority. And with respect to the particular incidents, to 
which the objectors except ; the date of our Lord’s nativity, or of 
the first inrolment of Judea under Quirinus, was an epoch deter- 
minable from the public records of the Romans; to which the 
primitive Christians absolutely appealed in confirmation of the 
truth of their accounts||. With respect also to the place of his 
nativity, which is now called in question by those who affect, to 
receive him as the Messiah ; the expectation of the Jews had not 
only been turned to Bethlehem, from the earliest period {, but the 
very cave in which our Lord was laid, was shewn near that vil- 
lage; and sought as an object of sacred attention, by those who 
visited the Holy Land in pilgrimage **, for some centuries after 
his birth. Such is the weight of evidence which we are to 

along with us, in appreciating those invincible objections, in 
which the credit of the disputed passages is now overthrown, by 
the force of conjecture and assertion. 

In proceeding to estimate the objections specifically urged to 
THE LITURGY, itis to be observed, that the first place is assigned 
to the vindication of a blunder of Mr. R. Aspland’s. In reply. 
ing to some remarks of that gentleman, which he was pl to 
consider “ criticisms,” we gave it as our opinion that his know- 
ledge of the original language of the New ‘Testament, did not ex- 
tend to an acquaintance with the force of the preposition év. Here 
we would have willingly permitted a subject to rest, which is as 
Offensive to us as it is disgraceful to him. But his own folly or 
the folly of some of his besotted admirers, has now put us upon 





—omepetine 


* S. Ignat. ad Eph. ys xix. p.16. Just. Mart. Dial. cum 
Tryph. p. $03. d. S. Iren. adv. Heer. Lib, ILL, cap. ix. §. 2. p. 184. 
2, ‘lert. adv. Jud. p. 192. c. d. 193. a. | 

+ Cod. Schabb. fol. 104. 2. Beth. Jacob. fol.127.1. Conf, 
_ Buxt. Lex. Talm. p. 1460. v. wo. 

t Cels. ap. = contr. Cels. Lib. V. cap. lviii. p. 622. e. 

§ Valentin. Vid. Tert. Preescr. cap. xxxviii. p. 216. b. 

i J. Mart. Apol. Maj. p. 75. d. xipn 3% mg [BnSasip] icles iv 
ta xvee ‘Ivdaler, awlyxca sadins cpaxcilawivrs “ligocodiuar, iv § 
byavvn dn ‘Lncds Xpires, ws 15 —_ Wracde - Tar amoyenDav Yyeroutran 
bar} Kupnriv, 8 dueripe iv Ledaie wpdre ytvoutve imvreéore. 

q Joh. aike 42,  Chald. seh a Mic. e. R, Salomon, 
R. Dav. Kimchi, ap. Pears. on Creed. Vol. II. p. 97. 

** Orig. contr. Cels, Lib. I. cap. li. p. 367.b. Euseb. Dem, 
Evang. Lib. VII. cap. ii- p, $41, d. 342. ¢. 

Qq the 

VOL. V. JUNE, 1816. 
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the proof of what we then merely affirmed. After due time 
taken to consider the force of that word, and our objection, it 
is observed, in reference to the phrase “ for his sake” in the Ge- 


neral Confession, which is selected as the first object of animad- 
version :— 


* For the sake.’ This part of the petition is founded on 5 
pable mistranslation of Eph. iv. 32. in our Authorized Version of the 
Bible. Inthe Greek text the expression is ‘God in Christ.? God 


forgiveth sin freely, of his mere free grace and love, for no sake but 
his own.” P. 3. : 


A reply to this learned objection need not be sought from any 
great depth. “ In” interprets Dr. Johnson, ‘7. for the sake :” 
and again, “ sake” accordmg to the same authority “ 1. final 
cause ;.end; purpose, Xc.” “’Ey” interprets G. Pasor, 
« propter, ex Hebraismo, Matt vi. 7. & rf modvAoyig, pro da 
Thy morvrcyiav, i multiloquio, hoc est, propter multiloquium. 
Eph. iv. 1. déoyu0s tv Kugiw, pro da rv Kéguv, vinctus propter 
Dominum *.” ‘Those different phrases, “in their much speaking,” 
and “ bound in the Lord” are here taken as synonymous with 
“ for the sake of their much speaking,” and “ bound for the sake 
of the Lord.” ‘The latter phrase év Kugiw. Eph. iv. 1. comes 
pretty near év Xeisv. Ibid. 32 : being found in the same chapter ; it 
will abundantly demonstrate, that in the doubts which we formerly 
expressed of Mr. R. Aspland’s knowing any thing whatever of 
Greek, we were not wholly mistaken. But the manner in 
which the repeaters of his objection have contrived to express 
themselves, warrants us in passing a higher commendation on 
their learning, as it justifies us in suspecting, that their knowledge 
of the meaning of the English word “ sake” was not greater than 
that of the Greek preposition é ; the reader who reviews the 
objection will probably see good reason to concur in the same 
opinion. 

From the General Confession a transition is made to the Lord’s 
Prayer ; iu commenting upon which it is apparently insinuated 
that we address the Divine Being, in our prayers, under a 
different title, than that of God the Father. ‘To this objection it 
cannot be thought necessary, that we should condescend to make 
any reply. ‘The phrase “ Our Father” is however made intro- 


ductory to the following profound observation, on the filiation 
of Christ. ' 





cme nee 


* Pasor. Lex. Nov, Test. p, 284, 1. 


“NN. Be 











“ N. B. Let it be observed, that in the Sermon on the Mount 
(one of the earliest discourses) our Saviour speaks of God as stand 
ing in that relation [of Father] to us, nearly twenty times, before 
he speaks of his standing in the same relation to himself —After his 
resurrection, how emphatically does he state it, ‘ my Father, and 
your Father, my God and your God.’ ” P. 4. 


From this numerical argument we must either collect the fol. 
lowing meaning, or no meaning whatever; that God is nearly 
twenty times as much our Father, as the Father of Christ. ' And 
with respect to thé expression, “ my Father and your Father,” 
which we are told, marks emphasis; we are assured, on the authority 
of a Greek, that it marked opposition and distinction *. 'This ob- 
servation may be of course added to those which prove the qua 
lifications of Mr. Jones and his associates to improve on our 
Authorized Version. 

As the preceding observation illustrates our authors’ ingenuity 
and knowledge of Greek; the subsequent will evince their ace 
quaintance with ecclesiastical antiquity. 


“ These: Doxologies [Glory be to the Father and to the Son, 
&c.] as they are termed, are a 1 amg Invention. A Protestant, 
é. ¢. a scriptural Christian may well be excused,” &c. P. 4. 


Yet this Popisk invention unquestionably originated in the 
Eastern Church, A learned person who has inquired into this 
subject, with the greatest care and curiosity, has pronounced, 
that the custom of closing each Psalm with the doxology pre- 
vailed in the East from the primitive ages +. And such is the fe- 
licity which attends the Unitarians in all their conjectures, that 
in the Western Church, where the custom was unquestionably 
late, it was adopted, after the practice of the Eastern Churches f, 
"as it is believed by Pope Damasus, at the recommendation of St. 
Jerome §. Of all the Western Churches, it was exclusively used 











ceeeiammamaediad 


* S. Cyril. Catech. vit. § iv. p. 106.1. 2. ed. Oxon. 1703. Odx 
alaar “apis Tov Tlattpa tyuay ahaa diehav, % slay Rodrov +d oixsion 
Smpés roy Tlaripa pe, omte jy xara, Qbow? clr’ imaleyor ‘nad Taripe 
ipa owee jy xara Sigw, Conf. S. Chrysost. in loc. 

+ Thomassin. de Eccl. Discipl. P. I. Lib. II. cap. Ixxi. 
Tom. I. p. 455. It accordingly occurs in S. James’s, S, Basil’s 
and S. Chrysostom’s Liturgy ; Vid. Liturg. SS. Patr. pp. 8. 44. 75. 
ed. Par. 1560. as 

t Mabill. de Liturg. Gallic. disquis. de Curs. Gallic. §. 32, 
p. 405. ed. Par. 1685. 3 

§ Sigeb. Chronogr. ad An. 382, Int. Scriptt. Rer. Ger- 
mann. Tom. I. p. 403. ed. Francf. 1613. 
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in the Gallican, down to a late period ; the Council of Narbonne 
having decreed that “Glory be to the Father,” &c. should be 
sung at the end of each Psalm*. Can it be now matter of sur- 
prize that they who decide thus presumptuously, upon subjects on 
which they possess not the smallest information, should find so 
much to object to, in the Established Religion ? 

From the Doxologies we proceed to the Apostles’ Creed. 


*« This Creed was not written by the Apostles, whose name it bears. 
And as we have an opportunity of repeating, when we please, their 
own genuine Creed out of the Scripture, it is not worth while to 
fasten on them, or on ourselves, any other. It may not be amiss to 
remark, that in Christian Churches before the Council of Nice, the 
first article stood, I believe in One God. (See Pearson.)’’ P. 8. 


We have here another decision, delivered as usual, ex tripods. 
Yet peremptory as this dictum is, we venture to call it in ques- 
tion. Erasmus, we are fully aware, impeached the authenticity 
of this creed ; and Vossius attacked it, in an express dissertation +. 
Their arguments, however, seem not to have made much impres- 
sion upon the admirable Primate Usher; and we conceive they 
may be disposed of, without much trouble to the undertaker. 
We do not pledge ourselves to maintain the many improbabilities 
which have been recounted respecting it ; that it is the joint pro- 
duction of the twelve Apostles, or was originally committed to writ- 
ing {. But we believe it not impossible to prove, as St. Jerome 
seems to have believed §, that it was dictated by some of those 
immediate disciples of our Lord, and was thence traditionally 
handed down, in the po and Western Churches. . 

The first argument which may be u in support of this 
creed, is deducible from the lanes oF its hive been re- 
ceived, in those Churches; either in its present form, or with 
the addition of a few explanatory phrases directed against sub- 

uent heresies; the impression, at the same time, prevailing 
that it had been traditionally delivered by the Apostles. Such 
was the opinion of Ruffinus, in the West, who wrote expressly 





et 


® Mabill, ubi oe §. 56. p. 423. 

+ Erasm. Pref. in Paraphr, Matt. Voss. Dissert. de trib. 
Symbb. Amst. 1662. 

Vid. Voss. uti supr. Dissert. I. §. x. p. 8. 

( S. Hier. ad Pam, Ep. cx1. cap. ix. Tom. II. p. 219. 
« In Symbolo fidei et spei nostra, guod ab Apostolis traditum, non 
scriditur in charta et atramento, sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus, 
post confessionem Trinitatis, et unitatem Ecclesia, omne Chris- 
tiani dogmatis sacramentum carnis resurrectione includitur.”” Conf. 
inf, p. 585. n.* 
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on this subject ; and the same conclusie to say be gathered from 
Eusebius in the East, who possessed e%e fathj-ans of investigating 
the tradition *. It seems not easy teyber S)t for its being thus 
generally received, but on the suppo*scriby rat i¢ was authorized 
by the Apostles. thing 

The same supposition receive “alidaOngest confirmation from 
the internal evidence of the cre... and from the external testi- 
mony by which it is supported. Every article of this creed is 
directed against some error of those heresies which arose before 
the close of the Apvustles’ ministry. And every fundamental error 
of those heresies finds its express contradiction, in this short for- 
mulary. As this assumption is not verified, in this Creed and the 
state of opinion at any subsequent period; and as every addition 
made to it must be referred to subsequent heresies + ; it seems im- 
possible to account for these facts on any principle, but that which 
presupposes, that this creed, though subsequently accomodated to 
later heresies, was compiled in the apostolical age, and of conse- 
quence composed by the Apostles. | 

We are not destitute of external evidence, even in the inspired 
writers, in referring this creed to this primitive period. Bishop 
Sherlock has ingeniously concluded, from the appeal to the au- 
thority of the Apostles, in St. Peter and St. Jude, who were them- 
selves of apostolical rank, that some “ Form of sound words,” com- 
.posed by the Apostles and directed against those heresies, must 





* Ruffin. in Symb. §. 1. p. 17: int. Opusc. subnex. Cypr. ed. 
Oxon. “Iccirco, denique hec non scribi c atque membra- 


nis, sed retineri cordibus [ Apostoli] tradiderunt, ut certum esset, 
neminem hec ex lectione, que interdum pervenire ad infideles solet, 


sed ex Apostolorum traditione didicisse sufficeret.”” Euseb. ap. Socr. — 


Hist. Eccl. Lib. I. cap. viii. Pp 23. 1. 8. nade: wagshd Boner wage 
Tar wes Huwr trioxéwey x.7.6 Ibid, 1.29. xaddg xai K nay cmon 
sirrwe cis 7d xtgulue tes iautd padnres x.7.i. 

+ This assertion may be easily illustrated from Ruffinus in 
Symb. §.4.p.14. Ovientis Ecclesia omnes ita tradunt, “ Credo 
in unum Deum Patrem Omnipotentem :” et rursum in sequenti ser- 
mone, ubi nos dicimus, “ Et in Jesum Christum, unicum Filium 
ejus, Dominum nostrum ;’’ illi tradunt, « Et in unum Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, Filium ejus.’’ Here in consequence of 
the notion, which prevailed in the East, relative to the existence of 
two Gods, vid. supr. p. 572. n. +. and of separate persons in Jesus 
Christ, vid. S. Iren. Lib. I. cap. xi. p. 188: the term “ unum” 
was inserted before * Deum,’’ and “ Dominum nostrum” in the 
Oriental Creeds ; though omitted in the original Creed, which was 
disseminated in the West and other regions, where those notions 
were not prevalent. ke 
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have prevailed in tl- *° -t age ; and he justifies his opinion by the 
language of those © “'Cd writers, who plainly distinguish be- 
tween these traditio®“" “orms, and the general doctrines of the 
Gospel *, As & is urcide Gnconceivable, that these forms of doc- 
trine should have whot the appeered, and a form, like the apos- 


tolical creed, have succ® Estsn their place, answering in every 
respect to the description g:1RFOOf them : we therefore conclude, 
that ‘*the traditionary faith,” to which there is a plain reference 
in St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. Jude, must be the Creed of the 
Apostles. In this consideration a leading objection of Vossius, 
deduced from the silence of the inspired writers +, is at once over- 
turned; as this Creed was directed against the heresies, which 
arose at the close of the Apostles’ ministry, it could not have been 
meutivned in any part of their writings, but some of the later 
Epistles. 

‘Lhe chain of tradition, in favour of this Creed, may be easily 
extended below this period, to the fourth century, when the do- 
cuments respecting it are fulland explicit. Whatever scepticism 
is indulged respecting the Apostolical Constitutions, it is on all 
sides ad.itted, that they preserve the traditions, which prevailed 
in the Church, from the earliest ages. They, however, contain, 
not only an account of the Apostles having opposed those 
eaily heresies {; but ascribe a formulary to them which is merely 
the Apostles’ Creed, interpolated with some explanatory phrases, 
directed against subsequent heresies§. A further objection of 
Vossius, deduced from the silence of the primitive fathers |}, thus 
easily finds its answer. It could not have been necessary to re- 
peat a Creed which, previously to its being superseded by a fuller 
exposition of the faith compiled by the first General Council as- 
sembled at Nice, every one committed to memory. Previously 
to that period, when Christianity became the established religion, 
it was a matter of religious scruple with Christians, to preserve 
their Creed, undivulged to the Pagans J. Inthe fourth centur 
those obstacles to its promulgation were removed, by the sup- 
pression of Heathenism ; in this century, it is consequently men- 
tioned, without reserve or scruple. 





_ 


* Vid, 2 Pet. iii, 2. Jud. 17, Comp. Bp. Sherl. Dissert, I, 
p. 196. 199. subj. to Disc. on Prophec, Lond. 1749, 

+ Voss. ubi supr. §. xxv. p. 21. 

t Constit, Apost, Lib, VI. cap, xiii, p. 345, 

¢ Ibid. Lib, VII. cap. xl. p, 383. 

(| Voss. ibid, §. xxiii, p. 18, §. xxviii. p. 28. 

q S. Cyril. Hieros, Cat, vi. §, xv. p. 97. 1.21. Conf. Ruffin, 
gupr, p» 559, B, *, 


After 
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After this period it must be nugatory to search after evidence, 
in attestation of its authenticity. The fathers who mention it 
afier this time, (among whom we number St. Jerome, St. Am- 
brose, St. Augustine, and Ruffinus *,) ascribe it, with one consent, 
to the Apostles +. Nor is there any thing in the subsequent ob- 
Jections of Vossius which at all invalidates their testimony. The 
improbability on which he insists, that any Church would invent 
a new Creed, had this been composed by the Apostles {, arises 
from his own false assumption, that such Creeds were invented. 
They invented no new Creed, while they preserved it altogether ; 
merely adding such explanatory clanses, as were necessary to oppose 
the growth of error §. And any verbal difference, which is discover 
able in the substance of the Apostles’ Creed ||, as preserved in their 
larger formularies, is at once accounted for, on considering what 
St. Jerome attests, that it was preserved by tradition. 

With respect to the final remark, on the phrase “ T believe in 
one God,” our authors exhibit their usual felicity of conjecture. 
For though it is true, that this phrase is found in the Creed, which 
Eusebius produced in the Council of Nice, and in that which the 
Arians published at a subsequent period 4; as containing the ori- 
ginal traditionary faith of the Churches of Palestine and Alexan- 
dria: there is ample ground to believe that they retain the term 
“one,” as an interpolation, of the original, For (1.) the Roman 
Creed wauts this term **; and of all the Creeds in the Eastern and 
Western world it only possessed the reputation of being unal- 
tered ++. (2.) The Palestine and Alexandrine Creeds in which it 
occurs, are obviously accommodated to later heresies tt ; and of 
course disqualified from deciding the question, (3.) ‘The intros 
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* S. Hier. ad Pam. Ep. vxi. cap. ix. Tom. I. p. 219. S., 
Ambros. Ep. xlii. §. 5. Tom, II. col. 967 b. Conf. Ep. xx. § 4. 
col. 853. b. S. August. Serm. cxv. de Tempore. Tom, X. c. 849. 
b. ed. Basil. Ruffin. in Expos, Symb., §.1. p. 17. 

+ Genebrard. de Trin. III, p. 230. ed. Colon, 1560, 

t Voss. ibid. §. xxix. p. 23, 

§ Vid. supr. p. 585. n. t. < 

{| Voss. ibid. §. xxxi. p. 24. sq. ’ 

Vid. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. Lib, I. cap. viii. p. 23. 1. 15. 
Id. ibid. cap. xxvi. p. 61. 1. 26. Conf. Theod. H. E. Lib. I, cap. 
xii, p. 38. Sozom. H. E. Lib. II. cap. xxvii. p. 83. 

** Vid. Usser. de Symb. p.12. Lond. 1647. 

+t Ruffin, ubi supr. §. ii, p. 17. . “ Illud non importune com. 
monendum puto, quod in diversis ecclesiis, aligva in his verbis 

Credo in unum Deum Omnipotentem] inveniuntur adjecta, In 

scclesia tamen urbis Rome hoc non deprehenditur factum.” 
tf Vid. Usser. ubi supr. p, 14, 15, ; 
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duction of the term is fully accounted for, by considering the 
prevalence of the Valentinian and Marcionite heresies, against 
which it was particularly directed *. This circumstance, how- 
ever, will effectually expose the vanity and folly of the objector, 
who discovers some opposition between this term, and the doc- 
trine of the orthodox. 

The “ observations” on the Athanasian Creed, which is most 
humorously denominated a “ delectable farrago of nonsense, 
anathema, and antibiblism,” p. 25, afford nothing which merits 
a reply. We shall, therefore, conclude our remarks, by consi- 
dering the objections urged against the Litany. 

We a the objections to the first petition ; as they merit 


attention, for the novelty of the discovery ; and the solemn im- 
portance with which it is published. 


«« That our blessed Lord intended to substitute for the ONE ob- 
ject of his nation’s religious worship THREE several distinct objects of 
religious worship, there is not the shadow of evidence in Scripture. 
That he did not so intend is more obvious and certain than reason- 


ing can make it, from his conversation with the woman of Samaria,” 
&c. P. 28. 


The observations to which the second petition gives rise, de- 


serve to be put on record, from the knowledge which they ex- 
hibit of the Greek language. 


“‘ This petition [to the Son] will be of course omitted by those 
who think themselves interdicted from direct prayer to the Son by 
his own express command, John xvi. 23.” 


—and those persons, we pronounce, will be precisely as many as 
happen not to know, that the phrase in Greek, John xvi. 2S. 
tui ux Egaycere ¥déy literally means, “ ye shall interrogate me, in- 

ire of me, nothing ;” this sense being not merely determined 
by the proper force of the verb igwlaw +, but by the context, Ibid. 
19, 30. e have here another attempt at critical accuracy, and 
of course, another exposure of ignorance. ‘To the third petition 
we find the following potent objection. 


“ That God the eternal Omnipresent Spirit must be a person 
distinct from his Spirit—that when God is said to pour out his 
Spirit upon Israeh—to put his Spirit upon his beloved, within 





* Vid. supr. p. 585. n. f 
+ Labbe, Glossar. Antiq. p. 80. ed. 1679. iswraw. scrutor, in- 
terrogo.’’ Thom. Magist. p. 75. ed. Franaq. 1690. ipwrd. +é 


gerinpow Sole tua. Vid. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Grec. Tom. I. col. 
901. g. 


us, 
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‘us, &c. &c. it is meant that another person than HIMSELF is 
literally to come, and to inspire the particular object, or objects of 
HIS OWN immediate personal agency—is really !—but one for- 
bears, from a respect towards those who hold so passing strange a 
conceit.” P. 28, 


This objection will doubtless go home to the mark, when it 
strikes at the following passage, and its divine Author. John 
xiv. 26. “ But the Comforter, which is the Llo/y Spirit whom 
the Father will send [rd Tvetua rd adyiov 8 wéuares 6 [larvae] in 
my name, HE shall teach you [ixsives Saas didake) all things,” 
&c. We feel but one difficulty in this passage which our adver- 
saries, whom we know to be casuists, will probably solve ; how 
ONE PERSON, at the instigation of a second, may be said to 
send himself from HIMSELF. 

Such are the objections to the Trinity, which Dr. Priestley has 
branded as a Platonic invention, but which the next observation 
informs us, is “a Popish name ;” and of consequence to be 
erased *‘ from every Protestant’s memory.” The “ mystery of 


Incarnation,” is, in conclusion, dispatched with the following 
remark ; 


“ But for the questionableness of this adjuration, [by the mystery 
of thy holy, &c.] See the Notes on the Authorized Version.” 
P. 29. 


Until we are.informed where these “ notes” may be found, we 
shall venture to transcribe the following very wise observation, by 
Mr. Jones, which we doubt not the author of the foregoing re- 
ference, had iu view, when projecting a note on the passage before 
us. Sequel to Eccl. Res. p.258. “ It is worthy of observation 
that John, in this place [ch. 1. 14] sets aside as false the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus, by saying the Logos became flesh, and not 
that he was born flesh :” and in a note we find added ; “ Dak 
Eyévero, and not cage éyevvnSn. This distinction between yiyvouat 
and yevvaw is uniformly preserved by all writers.” For a proof 
of the justness of the last observation we refer the reader to 
Rom. ix. 11. 1 John v. 1, 18. who doubtless will still have to 
enquire, with ourselves, how the Apostle would have asserted 
“the miraculous birth of Jesus,” had he atlirmed what no 
man but a Gnostic has ever denied, that “ he was born flesh.” 
This, however, though, an exquisite specimen, as must be confess- 
ed, of the ingenuity of the objector, is but a small part of the 
sagacity which his objection displays ; in which he undertakes to 
refute the orthodoxby disproving “a miraculous Lirth,” while it is 
notorious, that they maintain a miraculous conception, and a oe 
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tural birth *. This, however, is not the whole, for the acme of 
his ingenuity lies in the circumstance of his refuting them, by 
the very text which establishes the doctrine ; “ the Word was 
made tlesh,” says the Apostle, and “ the Word was God ;” of 
course, God was made flesh, and was, of consequence, incarnate. 
On dismissing the consideration of such objectors, and their ob- 
jections, who can avoid reflecting with Boileau; what fools 
God hath for his enemies ! 

Having thus gone through the weary and disgusting task, 
which has been imposed upon us, by the author or authors of 
the production before us, a very few words will express the sum 
of our sentiments on its contents. ‘To enable the reader to form 
an opinion of the justice of the sentence which we pronounce ; 
we have only to inform him, respecting the exposé which we 
have made, that we have endeavoured to render it as plenary, as 
it is faithful, by a specific statement of every objection urged by 
them, which seemed worthy of the smallest attention. He 
may of course form a judgment for himself. So disgraceful is 
the exposure which we have made of their qualifications to sus- 
tain the part, to which they so confidently pretend; that we 
could almost feel pity for them in the contemptible light in which 
they exhibit themselves : but that the tone of insolent defiance, in 
which they have provoked a casugation, has shut up every avenue 
to our compunction. Strong as this language may appear, it 
conveys but one half of our sentiments of the authors of a libel 
which is as unjustifiable as it is daring. [ndependent of the hostility 
which it manifests to the established mode of worship, that which 
it frontlessly avows to every species of creed, is deserving of re- 
mark; as revealing a little more of the true character of its au- 
thors, than in meet prudence, they deem politic openly to ac- 
knowledge. When with this consideration we take mto account, 
their impious rejection of the written word; their blasphemous 
mockery of its inspired authority; their profane derision of 
all religious mysteries,—that sentence will not be surely con- 
demued as severe, in which we express our conviction, that they 
are masked infidels who merely pretend toas much of Christianity 
as will shelter them in subverting the whole; and that they are 
consequently deserving of the execration of every friend of civil 
society. 





* S. Ambros. ad Syric. Ep. xlii. §. 4. col. 967. a. 
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Art. Il. Armageddon. A Poem; in Twelve Books. By 
the Rev. George ‘l'ownsend, B.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The first Eight Books. pp. 314. Il. lis. Gd. 
Hatchard. 1815. 


THE pleasure derived from Poetry is increased to every reader 
of true taste, not only in proportion as the plan of a Poem may 
satisfy his judgment, the sentiments excite his interest, or the 
manner win his attention, but also as the general effect of the 
whole is to enlarge his understanding avd improve his heart. 

To the pages of Sacred Poetry, therefore, every well-dis- 
posed mind turns with feelings of unalloyed pleasure; satisfied 
that the subject, even though it be not clothed in verse of the 
highest order, is one which the mind can dwell upon without 
fear of danger, and with such feelings we should hope every 
reader will open the Poem of Armageddon. If he find now 
and then parts of the work which his judgment and taste cannot 
approve, he will not, therefore, lay it aside, but reading with 
delight what may be excellent, and with attention even the less 
striking passages, he will proceed with pleasure, because he 
cannot read without improvement. The scenes into which he 
is introduced—the characters presented to his view—the awful 
period of time chosen for the action of the Poem—all are cal- 
culated either to warn from evil, or animate to good. 

The interpretations of the word chosen for the title of this 
Poem have been various, and few scholars are agreed as to its 
precise meaning. ‘Those who have hitherto treated on the sub- 
ject have referred the term either with Grotius and others to a 
point of time past, or with Newton have applied it to some great 
event in future history ; such as a tremendous conflict in the last 
days between the Roman Catholic and Protestant armies— 
others have supposed Armageddon to be the name of a place, 
where the infidel power of Frauce shall be utterly broken and 
destroyed. 

Mr. ‘Townsend uses the word in one of these significations. 
Indeed he leads us to another sphere of action, and carries us 
into scenes of far higher interest: rising from an earthly to a 
heavenly contest: he presents to us the powers of heaven and 
hell, set in array against each other on a plain, called Ar 
mageddon—an imaginary space, placed between the abodes of 


eternal happiness on the one band, and of eternal misery on the 
other, 


On 
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On this scene of action, previous to the battle, are assembled 
mankind to receive their final doom. The quick and the dead 
are summoned to judgment. ‘I'hus we find ourselves in the 
midst of scenes more awful than those even which Milton’s ge- 
nius has painted to our imagination. 

How far Mr. T. bas been successful in the execution of this 
difficult task we have now to consider ; and if we appear fastidi- 
ous in some of our remarks, it will proceed partly from the real 
value we set on the Poem, and partly because, from the youth 
of the Poet, we cannot help indulging an hope that he may have 
both willingness and opportunity to profit by our well-inten- 
tioned suggestions. 

As the foundation for the machinery of his Poem, Mr. T. 
has adopted a theory of the universe, scarcely at all different from 
that which Milton built on the foundation of Holy Writ.—Eter- 
nity being an attribute of God only, he is of course stated to 
have existed alone from all eternity; but to accomplish his own 
wise though inscrutable purposes, it pleased him to form other 
beings, and to prepare for them appropriate places of abode; 
having first, as the primary act of Omnipotence, created héa- 
ven, the residence of the more peculiar manifestation of his 
glory. Perfection and Omniscience being also attributes of God 
only, and his Omniscience perceiving that no being but himself 
could be absolutely perfect, a place of punishment, called Hell, 
was next prefaced for those of his creatures, who, by imperfect 
obedience, should fall short of that standard of excellence which 
alone could allow them a hope of Heaven: between these op- 
posite worlds of happiness and misery, a space, called Chaos, 
was commanded to roll, partly occupying that portion of infinity 
in which the stars now move. After the creation of heaven, 
hell, and chaos, that disobedience among the inhabitants of hea- 
ven which had been foreseen, took place ; part of them sinned 
against heaven’s King ; followers, therefore, of evil, they were 
consigned to the darkness prepared for them in the region of 
hell. Upon their defection God determined to form new worlds? 
accordingly, at his word order arose out of confusion; suns and 
their systems were formed out of part of chaos, and filled with 
beings, to be received after sufficient probation, into the pre- 
sence of their maker, in the room of offending angels. That 
part of chaos which was removed to make room for the new 
creation was called by the attendant ministers of the Deity— 
“ Armageddon.” 


*¢ Wondering the host of heaven survey, and call, 
The banished chaos Armageddon’s plain.” —P. 76. 


All the suns are supposed to have been inhabited; but this 
earth, 
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“ym, Pe & a planet round one of them, is represent- 
, as 


“ The only spot throughout the works of God, 
Where evil entered and deformed its race.””—P, 79, 


When all things with respect to mankind in their state of 
probation are accomplished, the Almighty removes them, quick 
and dead, to the plam of Armageddon, where they are faded 
The earth, deserted by its inhabitants, is given up a prey to the 
powers of evil, who destroy it, and overthrow also the whole 
material universe ; the inhabitants of the stars having been first 
removed to heaven. | 


‘‘ That destruction is represented as beginning with the burning 
of the earth by a column of fire attracted from the surface of a 
comet. All the suns and constellations, inclosed by the wide 
circle of Armageddon, rush together in inextricable confusion; 
the beings that are saved rest in happiness; the condemned conti- 
nue with .the powers of evil. Chaos is commanded to resume its 
first seat, forming an cy meee gulph between the realms of hap- 


piness and misery ; the dispensations of Providence are completed, 
and time is lost in eternity.”’ 





We see nothing objectionable in this scheme on the score of 
propriety; neither revealed truth, nor the deductions of reason, 
are at all at variance with it. ‘The subject is one on which we 
may speculate for ever ; but we hasten to the consideration of 
the Poem itself, which is divided into twelve books. 

We do not advance far into the first book before we find our- 
selves engaged in the action of the Poem. The universe having 
existed its appointed time, the Deity is pleased to bring to a 
close the state of those beings who had inhabited earth and the 
surrounding stars. He wills that they should be called to final 
account, and that the place for judgment should be Armaged- 
don. Accordingly they are summoned, quick and dead, to ap- 

before their God. Angels are commissioned to conduct 
them from the several lower worlds to a higher region, the ap- 
pointed plain, there to await their sentence. The overwhelming 
sensations which affect those thus “ gathered to await their 
judge,” are well imagined to be of a nature so powerful, so new, 
that every corporeal and mental energy is at once deadened; all 
power of action precluded by intensity of feeling. 


« The clamorous outcry, and the whispered ’ 
The piercing soriely the sigh, the groan, rae, ow “ 
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In mournful silence ; one oppressive calm 
Aroused the sleepless horrors of mankind 
To burning madness.”’ P. 31. 


The Messiah, descending from heaven, (properly so termed, 
the seat of his glory) procee eds to final retribution. The spirits 
of the just are admitted into the heavenly kingdom, as good 
and faithful servants entering into the j joy of their Lord: for the 
slaves of sin iy reserved the sentence of everlasting death ; con- 
demned to be for ever separated from God, from his angels, and 
the light of heaven. At this point of time Adam, the patriarch 
father of mankind is introduced, mourning the fate of those 
souls, whose vices, when on earth, have caused them woe and 
death in the world of spirits. He imagines himself to be the 
cause of their miseries, is agonized, because on him 


“‘ Fierce in the torture of despair they turn, 
And hur! their loud reproaches on his soul.’’ 


This introduction of Adam has certainly a good effect as far 
as Poetry be concerned; we shall therefore give the passage as 
it stands: but from the circumstance of his bemoaning with 
agony the doom of the suffering wicked, and attributing to him- 
self their final condemnation, “doctrines may, and indeed must 
be deduced, the propriety of which, as strict Theologians, we 
be tempted to dispute. 


“ Why from yon cloud of glory rise those notes 
Of anguish? Friends, and Sons, and Parents, weep 
Their sad farew ell; and louder than the rest 
The patriarch I ‘ather of mankind was heard : 
‘ Before thine awful throne, Almighty King! 
In agony of heart a suppliant bows, 
‘That, safely harboured from the wreck of Earth, 
Amid the ruin of his helpless sons, 
Entreats thy grace. Let not the Lord of Life 
Be angered with his servant when he prays 
For pardon on his miserable race! 
By me they fell, the Father of their sin! 
On me thy fury pour, but spare my sons!’ ”? P, 40, 


We doubt then how far it be correct to suffer Adam, or any 
other being when once beatified, to know pain and sorrow 
more, from whatsoever cause they might be supposed to arise 
‘The strong and perfect sense which, as spiritual beings, we shall 
have of the entire justice and mercy of God, will surely prevent 
any drawback to our felicity, though we should witness as Adam 

l is 
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is here supposed to do, the miseries even of those to whom in 
life we were bound even by ties of blood. 

But we must beg to point out another doctrine equally inde- 
fensible and still more dangerous, deducible from this passage : 
the doctrine of necessity. That the wicked, ever ready to as- 
sign for their guilt any other cause than the true one, ready to 
lay the blame on any rather than on themselves, and anxious to 
extenuate their conduct by any false pretences, that they should 
turn in their torments to Adam, and charge him with all their 
vices, all their woe, might at first, perhaps, appear probable 
and reasonable to suppose : but eveu this we cannot allow. ‘The 
wicked, in the midst of their misery, will be spirits; and, there- 
fore, thoroughly informed on the vast mystery of redemption ; 
universal in its offers of mercy, though too often rendered vain 
by the perverseness of the impenitent. So strong will be their 
sense of God's justice, that the accursed shall confess the mercy 
even of an avenging God. 

We find the:second and third Books strikingly contrasted. La 
the former the blessed are taken up into heaven, and there in- 
structed, by the song of the Coerub Jediel, in the history of the 
universe ; including “heaven, hell, Armageddon, and the stars. 
In the latter Book the condemned are represented as conveyed 
to the infernal regions, their appointed place of torment ; where, 
instead of a cherub’s song of joy, are heard only the mingled 
groans of the tormented, and the mocking taunts of the tor- 
mentors ; whilst they lie 


‘¢ Whelmed in the stormy gulphs of rolling fire.’’ 


The descriptive passages here have some fine lines, thouch 
not perhaps equal in strength of expression to the vast ideas 
they are meaut to convey. The chiefs of the demons are now 
introduced as consulting how they may, with most probability of 
success, make war against heaven’s King. ‘This consultation is 
interrupted by the unexpected approach ‘of Sin in person, ‘The 
thought is well conceived, and managed with peculiar spirit and 
effect. Sin comes forward as the parent of the demons: she 


urges them, by an assurauce of her ready presence, to aid thein 
to assault the heaven of heavens. 





“ I will be with you still ; 

Rouse your keen thoughts, and, pointing to the skies, 
Break my whole influence o’er your willing souls, 

And rear the scorpion-lash of wild despair, 

When fainting call ebell sink beneath the bolt 

Of heavenly wrath. Onto the higher world!” P, 118. 
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The scene in which her figure is discernible through the va- 
poury cloud, is painted with such warmth, and yet with such pro- 
priety, that we cannot but present it to the reader. ‘The image of 
Sin herself; the blind love which the demons “ her sons” bear to 
her ; the change in her form, withering and melancholy at the pros- 
pect of her closing reign; and the additional effect which her 
waning charms have, by the influence of that pity, which 1s 
always naturally excited by the contemplation of fallen greatness, 
even though the fall be merited, and which may be supposed, in 
the present instance, to have recurred, with mournful recollec- 
tion, to days of youthful grace and beauty; all these circum- 
stances are combined with great skill in the following animated 
description. 





“* They from the hovering cloud 
Beheld th’ emerging shape, beloved so long, 

Of Sin their common Parent ; lovely seemed 

The Phantom, though her hovering form had lost 
Its youthful grace: and horror and revenge 

Glowed from her deepened eye, and vithering rage, 
And stern impatience, writhed in every limb : 

Yet oft, as indistinctly seen, she beamed 

Amid the gloom, the lowering countenance wore 

A melancholy paleness, that attracts 

Their constant gaze, and all her native grace 
Returned, in fancy, to their ardent minds 

In mingling beauty, and delightful change. 

As to the dying Lover’s sight appears 

The smiling image of his long-lost fair, 

Amid the hateful and demoniac dreams 

Of wild delirium mingling ; the dread shapes, 
Around his burning head, flit fearfully, 

Inspiring horror, while the beauteous maid, 

With mournful look, smiles languidly, and cheers 
The fevered youth; so, from the spectre Sin, 

The various terrors, and remaining charms 

Of fancied softness shone. Slow to the tribes 

She turned, and, from the covering darkness, hailed 
Her sons, and bade them prosper, while the voice 
Infused new strength, as from their eager view 

She vanished in the gulph of billowy fire. 

And long they watch in silence, as they hear, 

Borne on the sullen whirlwind, dismal groans, 

And curses of despair, and nameless blasphemies.” P. 119, 


The demons continue their consultation in the fourth Book, 
and the result of their deliberation, animated by the speech of 
Sin, is, preparation for the battle of Armageddon. To fill up 


the space of time which is supposed to intervene between the 
preparation 
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preparation for war and the battle itself. Brahma and Ithream, 
two spirits of evil, are introduced, commissioned by Satan to 
burn the earth: and to effect this destruction, they are directed 
to seize a comet which may be attached to some distant star, 
direct it to our solar system, and destroy it. To execute this 
commission, the rebel chieftains, as we find in the opening of 
the fifth Book, begin their journey. Ithream, a spirit of infe- 
rior power and knowledge to Brahma, sees, for the first time, 
as he emerges from the region of Armageddon, the starry world. 
The feelings, which he expresses at the sight, give rise to a 
beautiful passage, full of sentiment, and in a true spirit of 
poetry. 

‘‘ Beneath the cloudless sky, at autumn eve, 

The smooth, and green Pacific sweetly smiles, 

And o’er th’ unruffled mirror of the deep, 

The stars of heaven shine gloriously, and deck 

The shoreless sea; when on the silent wave 

Some northern bark glides slow, whose daring prow 

To southern climes before was never bent: 

Up to the firmament the sea-boy turns, 

With curious eye; scans the blue depths above, 

And bows to view, reflected in the tide, 

The clustering constellations, world on world, 

In ignorant wonder lost; till Fancy spurns 

The rolling globe, and all its boundless sky : 

So bursting from the confines of the realms 

Of night, and death, the Cherub Ithream gazed 

On the wide plains of nature, star-filled space, 

First seen, and first admired! before him hung 

The radiant splendors of the God of heaven, 

In all their rich variety, and tired 

His envious eye unsatisfied. ‘¢ Is this,’ 

The Cherub cried, ‘ this the created World 

Our Chieftain bids us in reyenge destroy, 

Breaking the chain of Deity, that binds 

These glowing orders with his matchless power? 

Here reigns in truth Omnipotence ; here lives 

Th’ Eternal King; this is the world of God!’” P. 165. 


“ Poised on expanded wing,” and keeping their way through 
spheres deserted now, since their several inhabitants had been 
called to judgment, they arrive at the central world. This 
spot is supposed by Mr. ‘T. to have been ordained as the more 
immediate throne of the archangel and his minstering spirits ; 
who from thence, as from a centre, were employed at the com- 
mand of God, in watchimg over and benefiting surrounding 
worlds: whilst their face was especially directed to the inhabi- 
tants of this earth ; in guarding us from temptation, in comfort- 
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ing us under affliction, and in raising our thoughts from mere 
worldly objects to a higher aim, they were “ the watchful 
guardians of fair vature’s realms.” 


‘ And oft, for us, their vernal bowers they left, 
At his command, to shield us in the scenes 
Of life, protect us, when the smiling world, 

With treacherous bait, allured ; or, peace inspired, 
In want, or misery, as the changeling frowned. 
Around the beggar, and the King, alike 

Their sheltering wing extends; they love the race 
Of mortal Man, and searching every heart 
Bestow the happiness that soothes it most, 
Calling on cheering hope to calm the breast 

Of anxious grief, or, raising from the Earth 

Our grovelling wishes, point us to the skies. 

Oft did they whisper to the pensive soul, 

Not all the wealth of states, or Fame, or Pride, 

Or Pileasure’s glittering joys, or, fading Pomp, 
Or, Beauty’s winning smile, or want, or woe, 

Or all the forms, and pangs of agony, 

Can sink, or elevate, th’ immortal mind, 

That self-possessed, self-governed, knows its powers, 
Careless of praise, or censure undeserved, 
Enriched with kind benevolence to Man, 

In mute obedience to th’ approving God, 

To life resigned, looks humbly on to Heaven, 
With hopes that breathe of the celestial state, 
Where knowledge reigns, and God himself : abides. 
Thus did they guard mankind.” P, 170. 


Whether by angels, or by other agencies, the Almighty is 
pleased to shelter and protect us amidst the dangers and d.fh- 
culties of life, is, perhaps, of no importance for us to enquire, 
since we are assured, by the experience of every hour, that such 
protection is vonchsafed ; but the belief that angels, who are 
only a htde higher than ourselves in the scale of being, should 
have the immediate guardianship over us; that, perhaps, even 
the spirits of the just, of those we loved on earth, may be per- 
mitted to wing their airy way around us, and be the instruments 
of convey:mg to us some blessing from heaven—deliverance from 
danger—comlort in tronble—all this is too congenial with our 
better feelings, too agreeable to all the sympathies of our na- 


to allow of our willingly resigning it: the introduction of 


it here adds much to the beauty of the Poem, and in no small 
degree strengthens its moral tendency. ‘The whole passage 1s 
good and interesting. 

These ministering spirits had now departed from the central 


in their late abode, . however, perpetual spring still 
reigned, 
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reigned, and the whole scene was characterized by more that 
earthly loveliness. The lotos, the rose, and herbs of blooming 
pride there flourished ; and amongst them all bloomed the aina- 
rauth, to make the spot as Paradise. Leaving at length these 
seats of blessedvess, Brahma and Tihream proceed on_ their 
journey: the latter astonished at the splendor of the starry sys- 
tems which blaze around him, euquires of his companion ou 
what great cause those worlds depend. Brahma, in answer, 
concisely narrates the history of creation, and (though a fallen 
Spirit) is very properly made to express unwillmg admiration of 
that wonderous Being, by whose power the various systems of 
the universe are ordered in their regular course, and ordained to 
keep that course, till he having permission granted him, grasp 
the comet ; 


*¢ And the wild ruin of the world begin.” 


Having thus in their view the destruction of the universe, they 
pass rapidly through the starry space, and at last, 


*¢ Descend, exulting, on the golden sun.” 


Immediately following this Jine, is an apostrophe most natu- 
rally and happily introduced ; evidencing equal skill in the maa- 
ner of its introduction, and power in the execution. 


«‘ Where is thy guardian angel? where, oh Sun ! 
The blessed Cherubim, that once encamped 
Around thy brightest globe, to save thy train 

Of radiant planets from destruction’s hour, 

To guard Creation from the wreck of ‘Time, 

And the fell rage of demons? ever gone 

To yon celestial world, they proudly leave 

The silent masses of material things, 

The sport of ‘Time and Chance; alike to them, 
And their Almighty Lord, the passive bulk 

Of empty stars, their splendors, and their charms, 
With all the pomp, the majesty, and grace, 

Of varied Nature: Mind alone obtains 

Its Maker’s care, the glory of our race, 

Th’ eternal angels, and the sinless host! 

Mind ever lives, immortal, great, and good, 
Though the world’s mighty fabric shall decay, 

By God protected, honored, and beloved.” P. 179. 


The sixth Book opens with the Poet’s reflections on the im- 
mortality of the soul. ‘These reflections are continued tll the 
chief is again introduced, and proceeds with his 
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“ Varied tale, 
*“« Of nations, states, and empires, that pessessed 
‘¢ The now deserted earth.” — 





The several quarters of the globe, with each more important 
pait of them, seen as spots upon the distant earth, furnish mat - 
ter for the tale. An historical view is given successively of 
America, Asia, Africa, and Europe, which closes with a de- 
scription of France. All the Poet says of that ill-fated coun- 
try is just and well brought forward; her natural advantages of 
climate and soil, and the blessings which might be expected to 
result from them are strongly contrasted with her political miseries 
consequent upon her rebellion and anarchy ; whilst the character 
of the “ Prosperous Islander,” under whose dominion she of 
late had placed herself, is well depicted. 


‘«« There Gallia spreads her rich and fragrant vales, 
And purple vines ; there Nature’s loveliest charms 
Adorned the fertile realm, and called aloud 

For peace, but called in vain: successive kings 

Her sceptre held with glory, but her Sun 

Was veiled in darkness, when rebellion seized 

The best of their illustrious line, and stained 
Their blushing country with a Monarch’s blood. 
Accursed, and cruel deed! ignoble feet 

‘lrampled the sacred lily ; base-born hands 
Despoiled the flowers of fair nobility, 

And bade them fade in distant climes, and droop 
In anguish, and in exile: soon the land, 

Fatigued with factions, anarchy and war, 

Obeyed the prosperous Islander, that grasped 

Th’ unsteady helm, the last dread scourge of Earth ! 
His was the midnight murder, his the smile 

Of unrelenting, jealous cruelty ; 

His was the iron heart, the tearless eye 

‘Lhat mocked the miseries himself had caused.” P. 221. 


In these lines one passage more particularly engages our at- 
tention: it is that which describes Napoleon Buonaparte as 


‘** The last dread scourge of earth.” 


If we apprehend the expression rightly, Mr. T.’s opinion is, 
that we of this generation live in the last days (strictly speaking), 
Our supposition is strengthened by observing, that after speak 
ing of France, her aggressions, and the checks she meets with 
from Great Britain, the Poet brings to a close man’s history, as 
now constituted ; and immediately passes, speaking in the per- 
son of Brahma, to declare the approaching Millenium. 


“ Now 
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** Now had six thousand years rolled on, and brought 
The full completion of the Prophecies, 
The consummation of the word of God.” P.223. 


Brahma proceeds to state, that, after the six thousand years 
were accomplished, came the millenium, the sabbatical rest of 
a thousand years. The holy Scriptures having been spread 
through every land, a highway was prepared for the second 
Advent of the king of Kings. The earth was no longer sub- 
ject to its present variations of seasons and climate, but resumed 
its original state of perpetual spring. This physical change the 
Poet supposes to have been brought about by the active agency 
of ministering spirits at the command of God. 


“ Descending from on high, were seen 
The seraph armies in the solar way, 

To turn the earth’s great axle, till the sun 
Beamed with the lustre of perpetual spring, 
Full on the renovated plains: and smiled 
Upon the second Eden of mankind.” 


Then too 





“* The primal resurrection of the just," 


took place. These were raised, in order that they might share 
in the happiness of God’s Church during its state of triumph 
on earth. At length, that period of time being also accom- 
plished, they, together with the whole of mankind, quick and 
dead, the dead raised and the quick changed, were transported, 
for final retribution, to the plain of Armageddon. 


‘« Such was the being man: now, be it ours 
To close the wond’rous scene ; t’obey the chief 
That bade our arm destroy the rolling globe ; 
To seek the burning comet, and direct 

The flaming ruin to the solar way.’ 


Thus Brahma declares his object to be the destruction of 
our solar system, and resolves to pursue it: he delays, how- 
ever his pursuit for a time, at the request of his companion, 
who enquires much of a kingdom he had heard named by the 
rebel angels in council, 





** Whose righteous sway 
‘“‘ In later years was known.”* 


And concluding it to be as vast in extent, as in importance, he 
asks, 

«“ Where is Britain’s land, 

What spacious country, what extensive shore, 
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What mighty Continent did Britain hold, 
That every realm, or kingdom of mankind, 
Rejoiced, or trembled, as her hosts appeared, 
And each vast region of the cultured globe 
Confessed her power?” P, 234. 


The answer to this question gives Mr. T. opportunity to speak 
with all a patriot’s ardour of our good king, and the domi- 
nions over which ie presides. Nor does he forget the Poet’s 
uiced of praise to the fair of Britain’s isles. 


« Thine aged patriots, virtuous, wise, and good ; 
‘Thy youth surpassing praise ; thy daughters fair, 
As morning’s earliest blush that paints the East, 
Pure as the light, and perfect as the hand 

Of nature framed the loveliest of the flowers 

Of roseate spring; possessed of every charm, 
And all the magic graces that compelled 

‘Lhe sway of beauty o’er adoring Man.’ P. 237. 


Tn the seventh Book we find Ithream and Brahma _ preparing 
to leave the sun; when their attention is arrested by an image, 
at first indistinctly seen in the shadow of the earth, hardly dis- 
cernible as aught of shape or form; gradually, however, it un- 
folds itself as the image of Death. 

This 1s the finest drawn jncture in the work before us; truly 
Miltonian, combming the wildness of Fuseli with the majesty 
of Michael Angelo :—-We will present it to the reader, first 

bserving, that the rebel chiefs, after holding high argument 
wih the dieadful vision, pursue their way to the polar star, 
whence the comet was to be hurled. 


‘¢ And now they leave the orient sun, and rise 
Above the circling Planets; till the eye 

Of Brahma marked the fiery comet move 
Around the polar star, his arm should plunge 
Among the clear Cerulean, to disturb 

The Solar way: high o’er the Earth they flew, 
And saw the long black shadow throw its night 
Of empty darkness through the depths of air, 
Veiling, sad last eclipse, the silver moon. 

‘There gazing as they stood, before their sight 

A glimmering vision floats; and pallid fear 

And silent horror seize their daring frames, 
Recoiling from the dull, and loathsome shape, 
That unknown dread inspired: shade of a shade, 
Confused and indistinct, the phantom seemed, 
Mantled in moving clouds; a hovering mist, 
Now on the deep it rested, now on high 

It soared, and cast a nameless terror round. 
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As some proud bark that holds its gallant way 
At midnight, strikes upon some barren rock 
And checks with furling sail her wary course : 
So o’er the shadow of the rolling Earth 

The mystic gloom arrests them ; the rich Sun 
Poured the full splendour of his golden ra 
Upon th’ impassive darkness, that a | 
The living glory of his perfect beams ; 

Nor was the light reflected, nor the vast 

And black profound illumined; ’twas the throne 
Of Death; that hopeless of his future prey 
Waited the fall of Nature.” P. 243. 


Indeed no other victory was now left for Death. Man was 
rescued from temptation ; and as heaven knew no change its in- 
habitants could know no death. In hell, indeed, Death would 
find a welcome, as Brahma suggests to him. He would be 
hailed with joy, as the soother of unutterable torments ; but 
there his dart would be ineffectual. The taunt, however, is ex- 
pressed with spirit. 


‘* Hence! hence to Hell! the myriads of mankind 
Call with loud groans upon thy dreadful name ! 

Go! lull their torments in oblivion’s sleep, 

And close their anguish in eternal night ! 

Go! add new pangs to the infernal world, 

There shew thy form: give the Damned hope of rest 
To black annihilation then depart 

To prove their miseries may still increase!” P. 246. 


Nothing, therefore, was left, on which Death might vent his 
rage, except the deserted world. Of that he might not only 
witness the desolation, but be an active agent in it, and so spread 
swifter destruction over smiling nature. Rouzed by this thought 
“ The phantom cried— 


«¢ Satan, I am thine! 

Mine be the falling stars, the darkened suns, 

The hour when great Creation trembling feels 

The fierce convulsion of her conquered realms, 

And sces her shattered spheres one shapeless mass 

Of mingled elements: there, there shall Death, 
Pleased with the shadow of destruction, range, 

For ever; glutted with the wreck of Worlds.” P. 251. 





He spake, and together they proceed without delay to theis 
work of destruction. The comet, hurled from the polar star, 


‘¢ Onward roars, threatening,” 


and is conducted through surrounding stars to tbe solar s}stem, 
6 
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all of which is destroyed, except the Georgium Sidus; that 
escapes in the wreck of worlds. 

‘Towards the end of the seventh Book we are recalled to the 
main subject of the Poem, and reminded that the plain of Ar- 
mageddon, having witnessed the final judgment of mankind, is 
appointed as the scene of the last great contest between the pow- 
ers of good and evil. During the time which the action of the 
fourth, titth, and sixth Books take up, the song of Jediel, 
which was began in Book the second, is supposed to have con- 
tinued. Here the song ends ; and at its close, the leaders of the 
angelic army, encouraged by the Messiah’s assurance, that 


‘¢ Virtue’s cause shall triumph,” 


prepare for war. The demons also appear from the opposite 
quarter of the plain of Armageddon, not less anxious tor the 
battle, and separated from the heavenly array only by the spot 
on which mankind had been judged. 

Nothing, perhaps, can be imagined more sublime, than the 
pause preceding a conflict ; the moment between life and death, 
ere armies come to shock of battle; the painful expectation to 
each individual of what may be his fate ; that mingled sensation 
of hope and fear; the fear of failure, not of death. That 
eywvie Which, without timidity, implies a veliement and breath- 
less earnestness to quit ourselves like men in the contest—all 
this rushes to the reader’s mind; when, after describing the two 
mighty armies as ready to engage, 


“ While Discord waves with joy her vulture wings, proud of her 
victories,”? 


The poet pauses in the tale, and asks, 
“‘ Shall distance part them longer ?” 


There is a skill and spirit in this change of style, which, as it is 
impossible not to feel, would be unjustly passed over without 
commendation. It is from many brilliant touches. like these, 
that, in the vast work before us, we trace the hand of genius. 
Time will strengthen it. 

Mr. T. animated by 2 true love for Milton’s song, opens the 
eighth Book with a just tribute of praise to the author of Para- 
dise lost. ! 

The march of the demen army was a while delayed by the re- 
turn of Brahma and Ithream from their work of destruction ; the 
former of whom relates to Satan, whom he terms “ his king,” the 
mode by which he executed the commission entrusted to his 
charge. His description of the burning of the earth is, in many 
parts, highly finished, and contains much varied beauty. -~ - 

rl 
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dried up, and the several parts of the globe yield to the devour- 
ing element. The destruction of the Audes 


«¢ Shattered in the common mass” 


is particularly marked. The fall of England is reserved for the 
closing passage ; it sinks, merged in the burning ocean. ‘Then 


*¢ The mighty island, whose majestic front 

Opposed th’ embattled World, and ruled the deep ; 
Earth’s best and perfect state, the smiling land 

Of Beauty, Truth, and Honour, England fell!’ P. 309, 


whilst the whole surface of the earth becomes 
- “ A shoreless, waveless, sea of molten glass.’® 


In the four remaining books, not yet published, we are pro- 
mised an account of the battle of Armageddon, the overthrow 
of the powers of evil, and the consequent consummation of all 
things. 

From this view of the plan of Armageddon, a Poem which, 
if finished according to the author's present intention, will pro- 
bably nearly equal, in length, the “ Paradise Lost.” It is plain 
that Mr. 'T. has proposed to himself a work requiring no moder- 
ate talents and no common share of exertion; for both must be 
proportioned to the interest his subject is so well calculated to 
excite. That, as far as we can judge by the part of the work 
now published, we think him not yet quite equal to the task, no 
one will perhaps be surprized. 

Great variety of reading is exhibited, a rich fancy displayed, and 
a true love of the Miltonian style evident in the Poent' before us, 
and to Mr. ‘T’s praise we add, genuine piety pervades the whole : but 
in more instances than one we can mention, particularly in points 
of composition, there is wanting that nice discrimination, that so- 
lid judgment, which are to a poem, what the effect of age is to a 
painting, its highest finish; and which nothing can give but the 
mellowing hand of time; though in. the one case time works 
alone, in the other the poet works with him. We think it had 
been a fortunate circumstance for our author, if some friend had 
advised him to lay aside the Poem for a few years; he would 
then himself have been the critic, and we are sure, judging from 
his character as a liberal and good man, that he would without 
scruple have curtailed what he found redundant, amplified what 
parts of the Poem were confined, and submitted it at once to 
such corrections, as a riper judgment would have directed and 
approved. Indeed, to give fancy the wing on subjects so mo- 
mentous, as the final doom of man, the contest of the powers of 
heaven and hell ; and the feelings and sentiments of spiritual be- 
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ings, to bear the reader through such a flight with ease and dig- 
nity, 1s a work well performed even though a long life be devoted 
to it. It is easy indeed to imagine beings, whether of a spiritual 
or mortal wature, and call them into action ; but to call.them only 
when occasion seems not merely to allow, but demand them to 
act ; to make them and their proceedings, however improbable, 
or even sometimes morally impossible, have the air of probabi- 
lity, to carry us among beings of another world, and so to asso- 
ciate us with them that we feel not strange in their society, was 
done by our Milton, and may be (we trust, will be} done here- 
after by Mr. 'T.; but at present he often makes bold attempts, 
without that commanding dignity which the subject requires, 
and to which the greatest natural powers, unless strengthened by 
time and exercise, must prove unequal. Amongst other in- 
stances, which we could point out in proof of this, we will ad- 
duce only one. [n the fourth book are introduced to our notice 
seven distinct orders of spiritual beings: the teraphin:, the che- 
marim, the angels, the seraphim, the cherubim, the archangels 
and the hierarchs. The subject is, as we feel it to be, of the 
gravest cast; yet Mr. ‘I’. must not be angry with us, if we 
honestly confess, that certain comic ideas did irresistibly arise in 
our. minds, as we found these personages advance, set by set, 
with parts to perform, each with a distinguishing mark so slight, 
that our attention was continually on the stretch to avoid mis- 
takmg them and their performances. ‘The whole scene strongly 
recalled to our memory the ingenuity which we once witnessed 
of an Italian in the conduct of his Fantoceimi, where every device, 
however e aint was practised, every character given, however 
outré, to surprise the wondering crowd. But the reader of a 
poem having more time to reflect, than the mere gazer at a spec 
tacle, pauses to enquire what difference is mtended by this dis- 
tinction, and much of his former pleasure is lost by having his 
attention strained ata novelty, which, to say the best of it, is 
unnecessary. ‘The old advice is too good to be slighted—* nec 
Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus.” No difficulty stood in 
the way, which at all required the mtervention of such novel per- 
sonages. Unless some evident good were to result, why this no- 
velty? To be original is decidedly the first and strongest mark 
of genius; but to strive at being always original, only from a 
desire to be different from others, 1s very unworthy a man of Mr. 
T's acknowledged poetical genius : he would far more effectually 
have consulted his fame as a poet, if he had been contented with 
amore simple arrangement. Indeed, however much reading 
the fourth book may shew, we own, as our opinion, that the part 
of it, on which we have ventured a short remark, wants curtail- 
ing and recasting. No one cam respect, more than we do, the 
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‘woun who would exercise his talents in justifying the ways “sf 
God to man. We are therefore the mote anxious for Mr.‘ 
solid fame, and in proportion to such anxiety, is our freedom in 
discussing the merits of his work; nor need he fear, lest the 
Poem be too short. If in the present instance we recommend 
curtailment, other parts of his work may, i, at least, as great a 
degree be amplitied. Let him expatiate more at large upon the 
leading points of the history of the world in our own times ; he 
will there have human characters to delineate ; ; to paint the pas- 
sions of men and their consequences ; and such delineation being 
what every reader can feel and judge of, will carry with’ it so 
much the higher interest. He may well enlarge upon the pro- 
bable state of the ‘Turkish empire, ere many years shall have 
passed : Even now, at the moment we write, Turkey is setting 
itself in array against the great power of the north, and engaging 
m offensive preparations, which, it is no rash imagining to pre- 
dict, will prove its own ruin. ‘The crescent is waning, and soon 
(comparatively speaking, very soon) will be obscured to shine no 
more. ‘The subject is copious and replete with all the richness 
of scenery and customs, of civil and religious policy, which a 
poet could desire, and which Mr. ‘I. is well competent to bring 
forward more at large than he now has, a few Imes only being 
made to suffice. The same observation will hold good with re- 
spect to the return of the Jewish nation to their land; a theme 
in every way poetical and interesting. “The establishment of a 
Christian Church in India is also a subject capable of much en- 
largement, calculated to display the deepest learning and most 
brilliant fancy. It might, with propriety, therefore, have occu- 
pied a larger space in the Poem, than is at present allowed to it. 
In truth, this latter circumstance is one of peculiar interest. 
However pious the intentions of many former preachers of 
Christianity i in the east, and great as may have been the benefits 
accruing from their labors, it was reserved for this period to esta- 
biish, in that land, a Christian Church, in a manner worthy its 
apostolical purity. Accordingly a scion from the true vine is now 
planted there, and we earnestly trust it may flourish even to the 
end of the world. Our Church must surely esteem itself pecu- 
liarly happy, that, in so important a part of the world as India, 
she has, for her people there, a pastor, whose deep and useful 
knowledge is applied by so steady and well-guided a zeal, that, 
under the blessing of the Almighty, we look forward to the hap- 
piest effects from his pastoral care. ee ’ ; 

It will be gratifying to every friend of the Established 
Church to be informed, that the great work of organizing, in the 
east, Christian congregations, and bringing them under the cog- 
nizance of a sound ecclesiastical polity, is already well begun, ~ 
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der good auspices, by the Bishop’s active exertions. In April 
last was to be observed, at Calcutta, a day of general thanksgiv- 
ing ; in Juve a confirmation was to be held there, and the conse- 
cration of a newly erected Church, in Madras, was fixed for 
November in this year, or for as early a time as in his round of 
visitations the Bishop could visit that quarter. 

But to return to our Poet, each succeeding year, if future 
years be like these which we of this generation have witnessed, will 
probably prove more and more eventful and important ; and give 
Mr. 'T. opportunity to weave into his Poem, in a more conspicu- 
ous manner, (we wall answer for his doing so with effect) the 
wonders of these latter days. 

Abhorrent even from the appearance of cavil or fastidiousness, 
where the work, under consideration, proceeds from a pen, em= 
ployed, like Mr. 'T’s, in the sacred cause of truth, and having 
been perhaps already too free m our general remarks, we shall not 
dwell long on any particular passages we think exceptionable ; 
convinced that Mr. ‘T’. will hereafter be the first to correct inac- 
curacies, he will give us leave however to point out some faults 
which we must not pass over. In order to lengthen and eke 
out his lines, Mr. T.. frequently approaches very near the bathos. 


In one instance he sinks down, deep indeed. The condemned 
wicked are depicted as 


¢ Lost to all feeling, but the sense of guilt, 
Cursed and immortal, WRETCHED AND DEBASED.”? 


Had the sentence ended at “immortal” all had been well. 
The reader would have feared to reflect on that vast aggregate of 
misery, contained in the two short words “ cursed and immortal.” 


In p. 149 there is an expression applied to Pedmala, for which 
we confess our want of taste. 


“ Then came the goddess Queen, Pedmala, fair, 
CuuRNep from the milky sea.” 


Hell in an early part of the Poem is said to be boundless ; yet 
in P. 157 we read of 


“ The fearful bound 
Of hell and nature.’”’ 





Nor are we at all reconciled to “the dunghill earth.” The 
same carelessness has permitted Imaus to stand with a wrong 
quantity. 


«¢ While sultry winds the last remains of life 
Destroyed, and Jmaus, girdle of the earth, &c.”? P, 303. 


This 
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This want of revision is very conspicuous in a passage, which 
otherwise has considerable merit. Satan, in P. 133, is said to 
have 





a A front 
Serene and tranquil ;” 


but in the same description of him, we find that before any 


fresh circumstance could have arisen to cause the alteration, 





Now, on his brow 
Blind shame, and faint repentance, mad remorse, 
Keen self-reproach, despair and hate and grief 

. Engrave their pangs, rage in his bleeding heart, 
And turn to agony the lingering smile 
Of hope and scorn.” P. 134. 


We must observe further, at the hazard of being esteemed hy- 

critical, that amongst other redundancies, the exclamation 
“< Oh” stands prominent, giving a very tame and poor effect to 
passages, which in themselves want neither spirit nor richness. 
The rhythm, which, in blank verse, is of the first importance, is 
not sufficiently varied. Mr. T. would do we!l to cultivate a 
more fastidious ear: Milton was pre-eminent in this particular ; 
his ear being ina peculiar mauner nice and discriminating. But 
we will not lengthen our list of objectionable parts of Armaged- 
don: we have given it, in the hope that Mr. T. may hereafter 
turn to good account what we trust he will consider as friendly 
suggestions. It is time that we proceed to point out a few of 
many beautiful passages, which, exclusive of those already 
brought forward in our detail of the Poem, have much de- 
lighted us. 

In an address to the moon (P. 11) are contrasted, with much 
poetical effect, the lovely stillness of that orb, and the calmness 
of feeling which contemplating it excites, with the raging tempests 
of passion, and that tumult of woe arising both from natural and 
moral causes to which mankind are liable. 


“Oh! what fearful scenes 
Of horror, thro’ thy long continued course 

Of twice three thousand ro hast thou beheld, 
Pale sovereign of the night! thy peerless rays 
Have played in transient softness, o’er the mass 
Of dark and raging tempests, as they lashed 

The sounding shores; have seen them vex the deep 
With hurricane, and swallow in th’ abyss 

Of maddening waters potent fleets, that rode 

In stately majesty above, and seemed 

To conquer Ocean! thou hast tinged the surge 
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That closed the space of their descent, and howled 
A louder roar, big with the dying shrieks 

Of the wrecked Mariners, who turn to thee, 

A sad farewell, despairing look and drown. 

Thou, when gaunt Famine, Pestilence, and War, 
Have swept with fevered wing the groaning lands, 
The wealth of nations, and the pride of states, 
Mid all the terrors of the thundering bolt, 

And midnight lightnings, flashing thro’ the clouds, 
Of heaven; amid the battle and the storm, ~ 
Thou, unconcerned, hast held thy stately course, 
And, heedless of an agonizing world, 

Poured thine expanded beams alike on all’? P. 11. 


If it were proposed to us to imagine one moment of time more 
awful than another, we should select that in which those who 
may be alive at the last day shall hear the angel summon the 
dead, “ ‘lo wake from the sleep of death.” The idea loses no- 
thing of its effect in the hands of our Poet. When the dead are 
summoned, the living also hear the voice which calls them to 
judgment. The effect is—a total cessation from every pursuit 
connected with things of this world, or suspension of every 
earthly feeling. 


« The pause of life was fearful; as the voice 

From every rock and mountain, hill, and plain, 

And wilderness, and ocean, echoing wide, 

Alike suspended hope, and joy, and fear, 

Ambition, love, and hatred, and the thirst 

Of gain, the pride, and wants, and cares of man.”’ P, 16, 


The passage is short, but the thought presented to us in it, is 
striking, and we think Mr. T. might have enlarged upon it, with 
great propriety, and with increased interest to his Poem, and, 
above all, with additional moral advantage to his reader. We 
think it of a nature to check vice in bis high career,” and make 
even “ heedless rambling impulse learn to think.” There is a 
description of our earth after the resurrection of the dead, and the 
departure of the living, which displays real beauty. 


The silent globe its wonted course pursued, 

The seasons held their sway, and day and night 
Continued: and the birds their sweetest song 
Trilied softly, grateful to the opening flowers, 
Watting their perfume o’er the lonely woods ; 
And winds and waves obeyed the sovereign voice, 
That gave them motion first: Man, Man alone, 
The potent Monarch of this lower realm, 

Torn trom his empire, sought a nobler state! 
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Man from the regions of the Earth had flown, 
And the sun set upon a desert World! P, 21. 


Though Mr. T. be occasionally deficient in spirit, the follow- 


ing passage will prove him capable of the most animated style. 
The fiends are gazing on the wretched beings, once on earth sub- 
dued by thei temptations, now in Hell tormented by them. 


“ ‘To the stern roar they listen, and to shrieks, 

That, borne on many a whirlwind, wandered by ; 

As in the savage islands of the South, 

Some barbarous Chieftain, on his rugged cliff, 

At midnight’s solemn hour, hears the wild prayer 
- For refuge from the sea-worn mariner ; 

Catches the scream of murder en the blast 

Loud swelling, as his comrades in the storm 

Wave high the flaming torch, and hail the crew 

From Ocean’s foaming billows to the toils 

Of slaughter, shuddering at the wished-for sound, 

Though joyous o’er his prey: s9 hear the fiends 

With gladness, dread, and trembling.” P. 102, 


Of “ beauty’s voice and eye,” the picture is full of truth and 
feeling ; and cold indeed must be the heart which is not warmed 
on reading it. From that and many passages which the reader 
will note with pleasure, we judge Mr. 'T. to possess a heart feel- 
ingly alive to all the sweet charities of life. No man who could 
not himself feel and act as a friend, could have depicted, in the 
following animated, though short, passage, the delights which 
friends would enjoy during the state ofa millenium. Then 


‘¢ Here pure and early friendship bloomed again 

In all its youthful vigour ; no vain pride, 

No envious coldness, sevéred the true friends, 

Or broke that sacred intercourse of soul, 

The vulgar, proud, and selfish never knew.” P. 230, 


The eighth book closes with a scene most highly painted and 
touched with a master’s hand. ‘To read the last twenty lines of 
that book unmoved would betray a want of taste; an insensibility 
to every thing like poetical effect, which, we trust, can’ be charged 
upon none of our readers. Phe earth, after its conflagration, ap- 
pears as a burning globe, glimmering in space with a dark and 
angry light. “The scene of stilly awe presented to us—no busy 
hum of men on this netuer world—not a living being left—vege- 
tation destroyed, and its former variety changed to one “ shore- 
less, waveless sea of molten glass,” is well fitted to rivet all our 
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‘¢ So closed our great commissién: now we leave 
The solar path, among th’ unpeopled stars, 

To wing our solitary way, and rise 

To Armageddon’s War: but once, once more, _ 
While yet its desolated Mass was seen, 

Down to the burning globe our anxious eye 

We turn, around a solemn stillness reigned ; 
Darting from every side an angry light, 

The red ball glimmered in the troubled air! 

The smoke had rolled away, the Earthquakes ceased 
And o’er th’ exhausted Ocean, o’er the vales 
And mountains, o’er the sunk and ruined pride 
Of gay Creation, and the pomp of Man, 

A shoreless, waveless sea of molten glass 
Moved its unruffled tide, the tomb of Earth! 
No sound amid thé awful calm was heard, 

Save when the Comet in its wandering flight 
Smote on some distant world, and Nature spake, 
In dull and sullen murmurs through the deep, 
Indignant resignation to her fate.’ P. $13. 


It appears from our view of the part of Armageddon now 
published, that the moral of the Poem 1s of the highest character, 
and that the sentiments and diction, if they equal not the su- 
blimity and extent of the subject, are at least of a superior cast. 
And here perhaps it might be expected that we should shew the : 
superiority of our matchless Milton; but Mr. T., with a mo- 
desty which does him honor, deprecates any comparison with 
the great master of English epic. We forbear, therefore, to in- 
stitute any thing like a regular comparison, although, we must con- 
fess, the impossibility of divesting our minds of the delightful ma- 
gic which pervades Milton’s pictures of the same characters. 
Mr. T’s delineation wauts that appearance of truth, that realizing 
spirit which directed Milton’s pencil. It is indeed so far unfortu- 
nate, that though the one poet draws the character of the arch re- 
bel at the close of his career, as the reigning king of darkness, and 
the other has painted him, when he first began his reign, and de- 
clared himself the enemy alike of God and man ; yet the situa- 
tions, in which, as a fallen spirit under torment, he is exhibited ; 
the characteristic energies which those emergencies call forth ; 
and the unconquered mind which animates him under all circum- 
stances are too similar to, and correspond too closely with, Mil- 
ton’s representation of them to allow Mr. T. any hope of being 
equally successful, But it is no discouragement to any poet, 
that he is inferior to one, who was himself—“ Nulli secundus.” 

The plan of Armageddon, as laid down by Mr. T., compre- 
hends, as we have found, matter of the highest import. ‘The 
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state of the world in the latter days, the millenium, and the final 
destruction of all things, are topics connected with the subject 
and successively taken into consideration. On the probable state 
of the world, in the latter days, Mr. 'T. might, as we have already 
remarked, with propfiety, have been more diffuse. It is a wide 
field, which the poet cannot enter without finding a rich harvest 
before him ; a vast supply of materials for fancy to work upon ; 
and though much obscurity overshadows it, is, in such degree, 
only as to add to the general effect of grandeur and sublimity. 

That he speaks well of his own country, its laws and ‘ts reli- 
gion, is as it should be; and if his readers be of our stamp, he 
need not fear having said too much. 


** Some apology is necessary for the frequent mention of our 
own great and good country: but as the history of a king is the 
history of a nation, so is that of Britain the history of the world: 
the consequences of the part for instance we have acted in the 
late contest, and may be required to act in the present crisis, ma 
be productive of greater and more lasting happiness to mankind, 
than any other event merely human, recorded in the annals of 
any nation.” P. xxv, 


We think no apology necessary. The extract just made, writ- 
ten in April, seems prophetical of the events which the following 
June presented to us—Europe delivered, and Britain (juvante 
Deo) the deliverer. To the wisdom in council, and energy in 
action, which marked the decisions of the British Government, 
all these wise plans must be referred, and the while of that broad 
and honorable policy be traced, which have been blessed by God: 
to the preservation of civil and religiois order throughout Europe, 
For what great events we, as a nation, may yet be reserved, is 
known to him only who disposes all things to his own wise and 
gracious purposes. In a belief, that a millenium, a sabbatical 
rest for a thousaud years, is reserved for the Church of God, we 
are Bt be to agree with Mr, T. This belief was very preva- 
lent in the early ages of Christianity, but lost ground as the papal 
power gained strength. At the Reformation it again recovered 
itself, and in these latter days seems regaining consideration with 
all who study the Holy Scriptures, and have time to think calmly 
and deeply on serious subjects, aac 

There is, and ever must be, much of mystery in high themes like 
these ; but Jet not any well disposed man, whether he be philo- 
sopher, historian, or poet, he led from the contemplation of 
them, on the ground that they are subjects not intended for us to 
handle ; true it is, that the study of any part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures may be turned ta bad account ; the infidel may read a mi- 
sacle, aud hold it up to waa ; the enthusiast may bewilder oo 
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mind with visionary dreams by misapplying the divine promises ; 
and the fanatic may charitably exclude from salvation all who 
have not all his own particular notions of Christian faith. But 
to argue against is utility from the abuse of any thing, is always 
bad reasoning. Wew ould rather encourage a calm and steady re- 
search, in humility and reverence, inty every part of Scripture, as 
well the prophecies, as the doctrines and precepts. Lnadeed to do 
that we are not merely permitted, we are commanded, we are 
encouraged. ‘T’o study, with judgment and humility, the word 
of prophecy, to look forward to the triumph of God’s Church 
aver every obstacle, to meditate on the grand consummation of 
all things, is to exercise the mind worthily, is to ensure a bless. 
ing ON our exertions, 

The Poem we have been considering tends to encourage such 
researches, aud they may be, to our apprel cnsion, so pregnant 
with advantage, by purifying our heart, and giving it juster views 
both of God “and his creatures, by supplying our thoughts with fit 
matter to dwell upon, that we confess ourselves highly gratified 
in finding a poet devote his taleuts in so great and good a cause. 
Speculations like his, (if speculations they may be called) foster 
only amiable feelings, and we can hardly imagine any one so in- 
sensible as not to be interested in them. We have spoke some- 
what freely of the work, as a composition, because we wish well 
to Mr. T’s fame. The Poem is yet unfinished; open therefore 
to any improvements which the author may hereafter make. The 
main point we would press upon Mr. 'T’s attention is REVISION. 
He has chose a subject beyond the common apprehension of 
men’s minds, a subject too vast for him to have doue justice to 
at present: we would speak guardedly, considering his present 
Jaudable effort as an earnest of still better things. ‘His i imagina- 
tion is vivid, but his diction wants strength to express his thoughts. 
This he would himself perceive, if be could read some passages 
of Armageddon as from any work strange tohim. Let him put 
aside bis Poem for a season, till he can look at the whole with 
strengthened and unbiassed judgment ; he will then, if we mistake 
not, in part recast it, curtailing some portions, enlarging others, 
He will then see with a critic’s eye those blemishes, wh ch now, 
from long familiarity with them, he notes not ; for in composi- 
tion, as in morals, we may be so familiarized to our own faults, 
that at last we even cherish them. In the dedication to his 
Grace of Devonshire, Mr. 'T. has well expressed what we would 
briefly give as our opinion of the Poem. “ The author's talents 
are not equal to his ambition”—let us add, they are not yet equal 
to his honest and laudable ambition, 

If the work be hereafter compressed into ten or eight books, 
for we know of no magi¢ in the number twelve to mduce the 
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continuance of it. It will more than gain in strength, what it 
loses in bulk; though as we have been free to suggest, much im- 
portant and interesting matter may with great effect be added, 
and the Poem of Armageddon, if not the first epic poem we 
boast, may be a benefit to mankind and an honor to its author. 

Mr. T. is young; many years must elapse, ere he reach the 
age when Milton began his Paradise Lost. Mr. T. may draw 
much encouragement from this fact. Let him go on storing his 
mind with learning, gathered as well from reading as observa- 
tion and reflection ; it will form a sound and discriminating Judg- 
ment, which is what a poet generally most needs, Let Mr. 
T. act upon this principle, and we have no hesitation in foretell- 
ing, that, when the Poem in a few years makes its appearance, 
completed by such judicious curtailments, and added beauties, 
as he will then be so well able to manage, it will be a poem 
worthy of the age, and the nation.. We, if life be spared us, 
and all who read it, shall do so with increased pleasure, and find 
in it a proof, that the author, whose mind is cast in a high mould, 
and whose aim 1s worthy his sacred calling, has not neglected the 
talents committed to his charge; but rather, as 7 wise man 
ought to do, and as every good man will strive to do, he has, with 
increasing age, increased his knowledge, refined his taste, and im- 
proved his judgment. 





Art. IIT. A Course of Sermons, preached at Great St. Marys 
Church, before the University of Cambridge, during the Month 
of April, 1816. By the Rev. William Sharpe, A. M, 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 96, 


Ss. Rivingtons. 1816. 


THESE Sermons relate to the four following subjects ; 
Original Sin, Regeneration, Justification by Faith, and Final 
Perseverance, From the Introduction, prefixed to them, we 
learn that Mr. Sharpe was appointed one of the select preachers 
for the Academical year, which has just elapsed ; and that he_ 
selected these subjects, in order to correct some erroneous no- 
tions, which Mr. Simeon (who it seems had likewise been ap- 
pointed a select preacher for that year) had endeavoured to 
propagate from the same pulpit. But we will let Mr. Sharpe 
speak for himself, 


“‘ The author of the following Sermons thinks it may be _ 
to preface them abetted tot remarks, now that he 
38 
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been induced to lay them before the public. It was originally far 
from his intention to enter upon controversy in the course of Ser- 
mons, which he had the honour of being appointed to preach lately 
before the University ; but, on hearing the discourses of the first 
of the Select Preachers of the present year, it appeared to him that 
they ought not to pass entirely unnoticed ; and, as he understood 
the matter was not likely to be taken up in a higher quarter, he 
himself resolved to offer some observations on certain doctrines, for 
the support of which those discourses were composed. He is not 
ignorant in what a difficult and delicate situation he has placed 
himself by undertaking to comment on writings which have not 
been published ; but, as he is conscious of no wilful intention to 
misrepresent, so has he good reason to believe that in the present 
instance no charges can be brought against him on that score. 
The truth is, he was so forcibly struck with many passages of those 
Sermons, that he could not forbear taking the earliest opportunity, 
after he heard them, of expressing their sense, and, (as nearly as 
he could,) their words, in writing, and it is on those cotemporary 
notes that he has grounded all his remarks, which relate to the 
Rev. C. Simeon. The circumstance, then, just mentioned, first 
suggested to the author the subject of the ensuing Sermons; but 
their design is of a much more general nature, than to combat the 
sentiments of any single individual, however respectable in himself, 
or however powerful in his influence over others. They contain 
tain an examination of the principal discriminating opinions of that 
large class of the members of our Church, who profess to hold the 
doctrines of the Gospel in a greater degree of purity than the rest 
of their brethren; the accuracy of the tenets, commonly called 


evangelical, is here attempted to be ascertained, and, principally, 
by a reference to Scripture.”? 


Iu the first Sermon Mr. S. very properly argues against the 
absurd and dangerous tenet of the Calvinists, in regard to the 
total corruption of human nature. The doctrine of the Church 
of England, im the Article of Original Sin, is, that “ man is very 
far gone from original mgbteousness, and is of his own nature 
jnclined to evil.” But the Calvinists, who depart from this, as 
well as from other Articles of our Church, are not contented to 
represent man as far gone from righteousness, and inclined to 
evil, but as totally lost to all righteousness, and as absolutely in- 
capable of doing any thing that is good. They represent man 
as a mere lump of depravity ; and, if we may judge by their state- 
ments, this depravity has great advantages, as it affords more 
room for the operation of giace. Ip angwer to this, says Mr. S. 
p. 6. © We firmly believe, that man is a fallen creature ; but we 
strenuously deny that he has fallen like Lucifer, from the heights 
of beaven, to the very Jowest pit of moral degradation, and datk- 
ness, and depravity.” He then proceeds to shew, and we think 
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very successfully, ia what manner the Calvinistic theory, “ so 
far from exalting the character of the Almighty, robs him of 
some of the principal and essential attributes of divinity.” And 
he concludes the first part of this Discourse by shewing the per- 
nicious effects which the Calvinistic doctrine of human depravity 
must have upon our morals. 


“ Let us advert (says Mr. S. p. 11,) to the practical effects, 
Which this doctrine has a manifest tendency to produce. It de- 
stroys then, in the first place, that proper degree of respect for 
himself which every one naturally feels, and which is one of the 
strongest safeguards of innocence and aay that can exist in- 
dependently of religious considerations; for a convert to these 
opinions must necessarily think, that he has neither innocence nor 
integrity to take care of, and that, on the contrary, he is so utterly 
vile, solluted, and abominable, that let him commit what crimes 
he will, he cannot possibly suffuse his soul with a blacker dye, than 
that which it received from its -oréginal mould. Nay more, he has 
ati excuse for sinning, and in that a strong inducement to it; for he 
will attribute his sin, (and reasonably enough) not to his own 
involuntary agency, but to that vital-principle of deep depravity 
interwoven into his moral constitution, the motions of which he 
has ro power to controul by the exertion of opposite affections 


and desires.’? 


The second Sermon is a continudtion of thé same subject ; 
and here Mr. S. examines the principal passages of Scripture ; 
which bear upon this question, ‘Our limits do not allow us to 
follow him through the whole range which he has taken: but 
we are satisfied that every impartial reader will agree with: hini 
in the conclusion, that the general ‘sense of Scripture is adverse 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of Original Sin. 

The third Sermon is on Regeneration ; a subject, which has 
produced much bitter controversy, and has given rise to some 
tumultuous meetings at a place, which had been always distin- 
guished by the strictest decorum. And here we cannot 


the opportunity of returning our warmest thanks to the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, who presided at Bartlett's Buildings on 
two tying occasions, and maintained by his firmness botn the 
dignity of the Church, and the purity of its doctrines. Nor 
must we omit our thanks to the Bishop of London, and the 
other members of the Committee, who had a task of great deli- 
cacy imposed apon them, and who executed their task in a man- 
ner, which justly entitled them to the approbation of the Board, 
But tet us return to the Sermon before us. ‘Though, according 
to the doctrine of our Church, Regeneration takes place at 
Baptism, this is not the doctrine of all its ministers : for there are 
sume who deny, and still more who think it doubtful, whether Re- 
generation does take place at Baptisin. But says Mr. S. at p. 47, 
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“‘ They are constrained to allow, that the term Regeneration 
itself, as far as it is applicable to the present subject, is only found 
once in Scripture, and that in the single passage, where it does 
occur *, it stands in close connexion with Baptism, and refers to 


 @ change already past.” 


In the next page Mr. S. observes, that 


“* Many laboured and some ingenious attempts have been made 
of late to prove, that no such change is necessarily effected at Bap- 
fism, for the purpose of inferring that it therefore remains to be 
st ye vere the case of infant a ee more especially, we 
may clearly see how completely it has been divested of its sacra- 
mental character : for our opponents have declared in plain-terms, 
that any spiritual benefits, with which that Sacrament may be at- 
tended to an infant, arise solely from the worthiness of the Minis- 
ter, and the pious supplications of himself and the congregation ; 
that is to say, in other words, that Baptism has no sort of spiritual 
efficacy in itself, and operates in no respect by virtue of any bles- 
sing annexed to it, as an institution of divine appointment.” 


Mr. S. then informs us in a note, that such was the doctrine, 
which Mr. Simeon had delivered from the University Pulpit : 
and we can easily give credit to the correctness of the statement, 
because Mr. Simeon has long since published his Confession 
of Faith upon this subject. He has plainly told us in his two 
hundred and twenty-first Skeleton, that Baptism is “ an outward 
work of man upon the body ;” whence we cannot but infer, that 
according to Mr. Simeon there is no necessary connexion be- 
tween Baptism and Regeneration. Another passage is quoted 
by Mr. Sharpe from Mr. Scott’s Effect of Baptism, p. 17. 
from which we find that Regeneration is a blessing, which only 
“ may be conveyed” at Baptism ; and that when it is conveyed, 
“ it is conveyed in answer to the devout prayers of the several 
parties concerned in the administration and reception of this 
Sacrament.” Having stated the opinion of Mr. Sharpe on the 
one side, and the opinion of his opponents on the other, as far 
as relates to the connexion between Baptism and Regeneration, 
we shall mercly observe, that, as both parties are professed 
Churchmen, the question at issue between them lies m a short 
compass. Every Churchman must either consent to have his 
religious opinions tried by the Articles and Liturgy of the Esta- 
blished Church, or he must renounce bis character as a Church- 
man. And we are confident, that if the question were submitted 
to any impartial jury, who gave their verdict according to the 
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plain mean‘ng of the law, they would decide ‘in. favour of those 
who assert, that Regeneration is a/ways conferred at Baptista, 
when that Sacrament is rightly administered according to the 
rules of the Church of Bngland. 

The fourth Sertnon relates to Justification by Faith, and the 
fifth to Final Perseverance. But as so much has been already 
‘said on these subjects, and we have already made copious ex- 
tracts from the three tirst Sermons, we hasten to the conclusion 
of the fifth Sermon, where Mr. S. has briefly stated the motives 
which induced him to examine thé subjects brought forward in 
these Sermons. He thus addresses his dudience m'p. 91. 


‘* Controversy in theology is, like war in civil life, a very great, 
though sometimes a very necessary evil. But, whatever may be 
thought of the justifiableness of commencing an attack in either 
case, the right of opposing one will not at least be doubted. Of 
this right. then we claim the full benefit, for you are our witnesses, 
that in the present instance we were not the aggressors; it must 
be still fresh in the recollection of every one, that when we first 
re-assenbled in the current academic year, after a premature se- 
paration occasioned by certain awful events, which might, one 
should think, have reminded us all that there was better employ- 
ment for us, during the short and uncertain time of our sojourn- 
ing here, than to waste it in strifes, and debates, and questions ; 
—at that moment, while we were waiting to hear the accents of 
Christian meekness, an alarm was sounded in the sanctuary of God ; 
we looked to those, who should have spoken peace to us, and be- 
hold they were om themselves ready for battle. We heard 
with sincere regret, and not with regret alone, all the controverted 
points again brought forward which have so long agitated and 
divided us; we heard opinions, in themselves objectionable, pro- 

osed in terms as objectionable as could well be chosen; we heard 
imputations indirectly cast upon our brethren, which we are con- 
vinced they do not merit ; and we heard one of the most sacred ‘ in- 
stitutions of the Gospel’ treated with such perfect levity, as ac- 
tually to be made the foundation of a joke*. Some of these as- 
saults wete made openly, some more in the way of mining ; somé@« 
times the bolt descended on our heads, mantled in all the terrors 
of the storm ; and sometimes it fell when we least expected it, amid 
the gentle dew from heaven. Such was the nature of an attack, 
which we never anticipated, and in its very outset it ee a 
stratagem, which might be sometimes very successful, if it were 
not quite so common ; for those unhappy people, who might per- 
chance think differently from our opponents, were set down, with- 





* «Mr. Simeon told us, that according to our notions of Bap- 
tism, we might date Regeneration from the Parish Register.”’ 
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farther ado, as ‘vain disputers of this world,’ and as persons 
whose understandings were perverted by the just judgments of 
God! .T Fv aia Sagal waa of silencing argument, but in 
the face of this formidable artillery of anathemas, of the genuine 
nanufacture of the Vatican, we have ventured to question the ac- 


7 


curacy of certain principles of our opponents; for, as long as we 


believe we have the word of God to support us, we need not fear 
the high sounding words of man.” , , 


~ We will conclude the present Article (after thanking Mr. 
Sharpe for his manly conduct in stepping forward as an advocate 
of the Church at thé present crisis) with some. brief remarks 
on the peculiar character, which attaches to his controversy with 
Mr, Simeon.- Both of those gentlemen, it seems, were ap- 
pointed select preachers for the same year. ‘The controversy 
therefore was conducted before the same audience from tbe 
University Pulpit: and we heartily rejoice, that, as the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, or rather the Delegates to whom the choice 
was entrusted, thought proper to ap int two such het 

ous preachers, the impression, which Mr. Sharpe must have 
made on his auditors, was subsequent to the impression, which 
we find from Mr. Sharpe’s account had been previously made 
by Mr. Simeon. But we sincerely lament, that the minds. of 
the young men slould be distracted by hearing opposite doc- 
trines from the University Pulpit, on subjects of. vital import- 
auce. .We do. not wonder at the appointment of Mr. Sharpe, 
as we find, that the Margaret Professor as usual, has t 
up the rear, though it does not appear from the subject, which 
be announced, that he las engaged in the present controversy. 

But we do wonder at the appoiuiment of Mr. Simeon. The 

Delegates could not have been taken by surprise. When Mr. 

Simeon made a joke of Baptism from the University Pulpit, it 

was not the first time, that he had done so : and his controversy 
with Dr, Mursh on this very subject, about two years ago, must 

have rendered his opinion of Baptism notorious at Cambridge 

especially. But since he has ‘lately avowed the same opinion 

from the University Pulpit, we trust that the Delegates, whoever 

they may be, will never again be so unguarded as to sanction an 

appointment of which the effects must be highly injurious to the 

Established Church. Mr. Simeon is doubtless, a very worthy 

man, and has the right, which he possesses in common with every 

Englishman, of holding what opinions he pleases. We do not 

object to Mr. Simeon, as a man, because he holas opinjons con- 


trary to those of the Church ; but we object to Mr. Simeon, 


because knowing them to be contrary to those of the Church, 
he would for ever obtrude them from the pulpit of a Church 
Wniversity. ‘The two Universities are the especial guardians of 
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the Church : it is their especial duty therefore to provide, that 

the Jo en, ead Tote ae, soul be ‘etd i 
such religious principles, as are in unison with our and 
Articles. But if they find, that preachers, who treat with con- 
tempt our holy ordinances, are not only allowed to teach them 
Divinity from the University Pulpit, but are even authorised 
and sanctioned by public appointment, the Church, alrea 


beset with innumerable must to its utter 
cn Sates, Set rapedly ‘verge 
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Arr. IV. The Substance of some Letters cevitaess dated 
glishman resident at Purts during the last Reign of the Em- 


Napoleon; with an Appendix of official Documents. 
2 ok. Svo. Il. 4s. Ridgway. peti aii 


IT has lately become a fashion with authors of a Sibir 
scription, to usher their works into the world without the formal 
sanction of their name, modes inp desire sl Wiehe Stan Bren 
duction, but with the full intention of securing its reputation to 
its proper owner. The reason of all this coquetry, wedo not _ 
profess to understand, we shall charitably suppose that in the 
case of Lord Byron lege genserencaase That Saphir Lge dos 
from that excess of modesty, which forbi ppear 
wens oe veil, though Ro tye be actig ee = ay 
the eye, and the deep-rouged clieek 
One advantag > bawlaer: arises from this unaccountable fashion, 
that we are aps at liberty to refuse to the supposed author’ 
the credit of his work, and to transfer its failings to another: 
hand. Thus though the volumes before us are universally 
ascribed to Mr. Hobhouse, and though there are some who pre- 
tend too surely to discover in them the leaven of the Byron 
school, yet we shall exercise the privilege which their 
title-page allows us, and shall suppose it wholly ible 
an lisbman and a scholar could have seut into the world 
ep yy Pent oF Pr oem vividaieah aoa 
roduction 0 ingevious ‘ gave us 
pratt: satisfaction ; they must proceed from 
adherent to the cause gh why shai 
military despotism, to slavery 5” apy 
The feeling displayed in them is wholly French ; French in its 
most ferocious and hateful form. The author a appears to be 
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attempt to steer its course between these two fatal shores, 
assailed by him with the bitterest ‘indignation .and: contempt. 
pon rhe may not be thought too a im our Cetisures, we 

ral] uce such passages as will fully warrant the ‘opinion 
which we have formic. oe d ro Te é 


© There has been but. one nation in the world, as far as I am 
ware, notorious for loyalty, or love of a sovereign, as such, and 


t nation has long tepented of so mean and unreasonable an 
attachment.” 7 mare 


This nation, we conclude, is England. Long may it con- 
tinue its ancient and constitutional attachment to the person of 
its sovereign, as such, even though it may have the misfortune 
of appearing mean in the eyes of so exalted a Spirit, ‘as. the 
author of the letters before us. Again we are informed, 


 € The royal vice of ingratitude finds no place in thé bosom of 
an usurper ; this baseness bélongs to such as aré born kings.” 

- We’ know not ‘how far Talleyrand, Fouché, or Lacien, will 
coincide in this sentiment. They will probably give a very dif- 
ferent history of the hem gratitade.“ But the hatred which 
the author evinées towards every legitimate sovereign, as such, 
is moré than compensated, ~ Bh idolatrous adulation which 
he offers before the shrine of the Ex-Emperor. ‘The following 
is his description of his conduct during a review.at the Thuil- 
leries, in’ April, 1815. 


** The vast palace of kings; the moving array before me; the 
deep mass of flashing arms at a distance ; the crowd around, the 
apparatus of war and empire, all disappeared, and, in the first gaze 
of admiration, I saw nothing but Napoleon—the single individual, 
to destroy whom the carth was rising in arms from the Tanais to the 
Thames. I know that I never should have beheld him with delight in 
the days of his despotism, and that the principal charm of the spec- 
tacle arose from the contemplation of the great peril to be encoun- 
tered by the one undaunted mortal before my eyes. Let me éay 
also that the persuasion, that the right of a powerful and great na» 
tion to choose their own sovereign was to be tried in his person, and 
the remembrance of the wonderful achievements by which he had 

iven an opportunity to decide that choice, contributed in no small 
Gosia to augment my satisfaction, He has been of late often seen 
and: described by those who visited him at Elba. I can only say, 
that he did not appear to me like any of his portraits, except that. 
one in the saloon of the palace of the Legislative Body, nor did I ever 
see any man just like him. His face was of a deadly pale ; his jaws 
overhung, but not so much as I had heard ; his lips thin, but par- 
tially curled, so as to give to his mouth an inexpressible sweetness. 


P 
He had the habit of retracting the lips, ee 
7 
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the manner observed wee Ne to in our great actor, Mr. Keam 
auc ated dark dusky brown, scattered thinly over his tem- 
ples: the crown of his hehd wan bald One of the names of eivetiol 
ven him of late by his soldiers is ‘ notre petit tondu’ He was not 
fr in the upper part of his body, but pro ected considerably in the 
abdomen, so much so, that his! neha shine beneath his « 
He generally stood with his hands knit behind or folded before'him, 
but sometimes unfolded them: played with his nose ; took snuff three 
or four — looked at his watch. He acoclannne. 
bouring in his chest, sighing or swallowing his spittle. He very 
or bat when he dy anaemia nor, eran, He 
about » not knitting but brows as if to see 
more minutely, and went through the whole tedious ceremony with 
an air of sedate impatience. iy PS oy pata pt Mato 
goons hiss he lifted the first finger of his left hand quickly to his 
at, to return the salute, but did no not move either his hat or his 
As the regiments advanced, they shouted, some loudly, some fi 


* vive !'Empereur, and many Ay aye? ran out of pe ranks. bhi 






















ara which were tak eror’s le 

o once Ay twice, the petione, afraid hr quit aia » was 
near losin ‘when: leon beckoned to grena- 
dier to wd Soreusa tal abe? ihe fie: A little child, in true 
French ee tricked out in regime paroles, baton »of the 
bands, and a general lat te a8 
some one aaa lag cagge Woe i nt not 
ae sid a cond child, hi : 
ears | march 
ea in fit ofa regiment, seed del up to him wit ap 


on me end of a Bb ie spall 


the Emperor took and. iron 

complacently. Shortly per maga days in a half suit 

regimentals, with a sworc by his ran from the crowd specta 
tors,.opposite or from ami yt peat guards, ab gun 
which, and rushed directly towards the Cece, tie e was within 
arm’s length, when the grenadier on the eft nd an ofcer jumped 
forwards, and seizing him by. the collar, 
Napoleon did not move. a muscle of his y; not a 
puuratelg dias 1 aya dren Perfectly . “ 
beckoned the soldiers to loose their doer: an the pot low 
approaching so close as almost to t his person in front, talked to 
py ap ge er his hand on his heart, 
The Emperor heard him without i interruption, aud then gave him an 
answer, which sent him away apparently much satisfied with his au- 
dience. I see Napoleon at this moment. The uoruffied. calmness 
of his countenance, at the first movement of the i ing 
softly into a look of attention and of kindness, will never be 
from my : We are not stocks, nor stones, nor tories, 
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ridicule, at the perusal of any trait of unmixed heroism, ially 
of that undaunted tranquillity of mind, which formed and finished 
the master-spirits of antiquity.” Vol. I. P. 36. 


‘The anecdote thus pompously introduced, appears in our 
au 


minds nothing very heroical or uncommon. thor of 
these ly ay Pi that he is a whig. We doubt if 
he be an Englishman; but if he be, we envy not the feelings 
of Whiggism. Not the thousands, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, which have been offered upon the altar of de- 
moniacal ambition, not all the horrors of a Russian campaign, 
not all the protracted miseries of a twenty years war, call 
forth a single tear from the feeling specimen of Whiggism. His 
tear started not forthe human blood that was shed, but for love 
of him that slied it. If this be Whiggism: we are, and we trust 
that we ever shall be “ stocks, stones, and tories. 

Our author is most indignant that the character of his idol 
should ever have been held up in England to public detestation ; 
he expresses in the tenderest terms his feelings of affection for 
the poor injured emperor, feelings, which do equal credit to his 
understanding and to his heart. +. « 


“ The children of the present generation have been taught to 
start at the name of Bonaparte as'if he was in the bush ; our col- 
leges and academies have given prizes to those who could best pour- 
tray his crimes. ‘The painter has sketched a countenance to cor- - 
= with the fancied features of treason, murder, Patty B and 
pride. Not the te:rors of a degenerate Roman could have beheld 
the imp-begotten Attila under an aspect so hideous. ‘The pious 
from their pulpit prayed for that resignation, patience, and humility, 
under this scourge of God, which were recommended from the 
benches of parliament as the true christian virtues neeessary for 
those who were to be borne along without a murmur by the current 
of events, to bear all trial of taxation, and te be content with the 
mean instruments through whom (the help and cunning of man 
being altogether of no avail) they t, in the appointed time and 
hour, work out their salvation. Such was the general feeling; to 
be insensible to which was looked upon as the proof of an ened 
— perverted by, or perhaps already associated with, wickeduess.”” 

i. P. 5. ; 


Our author seems especially enraged that any murder, assas- 
sination, or cruelty, should be imputed to such a lamb of ten- 
derness and imnoceuce. 


« It was in vain that the ps pec poisonings, and assassination of 
single captives, became an idle tale, abandoned by those who gave 
se ids Thole original credit. ‘The Emperor of the French, King of 
Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, was still to be 
charged with withdrawing from his throne and his myriads in arms, 

to 























. of pattiotiam fot Sigiialinans to'vniet' ae tt cher 
a want an to | 
light than the murderer of his countryman.” VohL. P.7. 

If in his retreat, the General (Buonaparte, we. mean) shold 
cast his eye upon the volumes before us, we should think tht 
he would be somewhat amused‘at the intrepid assertions of hiy 
worthy admirer and friend: that he would smile at the troubh; 
which our author takes so undauntedly to deny, what he himyeli 
hat more than once actallyconfewed : : 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Gratran, and even of Mr. Burke himself 


all parties alike (excepting the Buonapartists) falling under his . 


lash, we should imagine that the author cannot be an En 
man, but some satellite of the Jacobiuised Imperialists, who 
having failed in accomplishing sufficient mischief in France, is 
sent to try his hand, under the patronage of some good friends, 
in England. But a worse instrument could not ‘have been 
selected. He appears to have been merely a bye-stander amidst 
the events he describes,.nor to have any share in the transactions 
beyond that of any café politician. His descriptions, there. 
fore, are always ignorant, often inaccurate. Turgid in his style, 
confined in his views, feeble in his conceptions, noisy in his 
abuse, and most tyrannical in his dogmatism, he cannot fail of 
amusing those who:n he would wish to irritate, and of disgust. 
ing those whom he would hope to influence. i 

Subjuined to the second volume are‘a few official documents, 
manifestos, state. papers, &c. which we consider as the most 
valuable part of the work, as they are uncontaminated with the 
boisterous flippancy, and the unprincipled presampeae the 
author; who, we repeat our persuasion, must be a Frenchman, 
and a Frenchman of the worst order—one who ‘would gladi 
see his country consigned first to revoluti anarchy, and 
it liberty, then to military despotism, and call it glory. 

As one specimen more of the principles and temper exhibited 
throughout the whole, we shall extract the: author's account of 
the entry of the King into Paris. . We shall not throw-away our 


time in correcting the mis-statements, or in combating the bad 
principles with which it abounds. 
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to decide. . The ion ‘of some such effort, 
ate as you will think it when dir against the statesman 
wh, three weeks before Louis decamped from his dominions, 
wmdered at his majesty’s surprising progress in popularity, had, . 
huvéver, entered into my head, and I was employed in the act of 
sytening down the ridicule of an individual imploring mercy for 
eght and twenty millions, and praying for reprieve, if not for par- 
dbp, when loud acclamations called me into the street, and saved 
me all further labour in vain, by presenting to me another revolution 
if handkerchiefs, and that. triumph,. which is so much the more 
easily and suddenly displayed, as every one carries an emblem 
of the party in his pocket. In short, a battallion of the national 
gore were passing with white flags, to the shouts of Vive /e Roz. 
The streets were lined with the same troops, in white cockades; 
not a national colour was to be seen ; the white flag. was floatin 
on the column of the grand army, and the windows glitter 


‘with women and white linen. My eyes were scarcely disen- 


chanted, until I saw the Moniteur, with its former designation— 
again the only official journal ; and read in that paper two ordon- 
nances of Louis, by the ee! of God, king of France and Navarre ; 
dated the 2lst year of his reign. ‘The same king, I saw, was to 
enter Paris:about three o’clock in the’afternoon. 

«* Napoleon is overthrown at the battle of Waterloo; he is 
compelled to abdicate by the representatives of’ the people. The 
conquerors arrive at the capital, to which they grant honourable 
terms of surrender, and —— the independence of an unfortu- 
nate nation. The Duke of Wellington, and the whole English 
army, behave with a moderation more noble than their victory. 
The sovereigns promise solemnly to adhere to their declarations. 
The friends of freedom cherie every hope. Lord Castlereagh 
arrives; the curtain rises at once, and displays the triumphant 
personages of the drama, unmasked, and in the attitude of re- 


venge and rage; whilst France rs, a conquered culprit, in 
chains, bound to the altar, and waiting for the blow. Her govern- 
ment is dissolved by force ; her tatives are driven from their 


seats ; the glittering ensigns of her former glory are torn down, 
and displaced by the banner of treason and di , the pale 
memorial of and slavery. The monarch who, if private 
virtues do not interiere with a policy too likely to be pursued, 
may exercise the despotism of a domestic master, and the se- 
verity of a foreign conqueror, may treat her children as slavishly 
as if they were his own, and as ingly as if they did not 
belong to him,—is re-armed with ity, and intrusted with 
the infliction mete ene eny ent, of wasdone orgies more in- 
tolerable as it follows and the 
of reprieve. It was bs sank dee Cha tetnras of the Rehovot Gh 
, to inform the inhabitants of Paris that are put into 
the of a Prussian governor, a General M who tells 
them so in a proclamatio ios. WHER OPENS en 
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and which : Sor es arbre of the ree 
stored , enouncing vengeance on a yr 
storing all the corrupt authorities of his former 


reserved for the day of his that. the palaces of hi 
revered fo he day af p BaP vas dm 


the ‘bridges, the avenues, of his pres ng ey tp a 
under w 


t of foreign cannon. 


bidding, does ahie fais! chs ee oat apd 





agrees. te have Hen Comite ded ? Tei only, om 0 ence 
at it has taken place at the arrival of the minister of that govern- 
ment, which made an exception to an article of the treaty of 
Vienna, because that article appeared to imply an Pet Phen 
with, and an aggression upon, the national independence of France? 
Is it from & coincidence only » that on the appearance of the apostle’ 
“ee ood faith and sinceritv; Of the master of the only moral cabinet 
urope, the ferocity “inouty, “ef aoa peeaion ei oan 
tion of all honour and: honesty, ormer promise sonnet 
stipulations? Vol. II. P. 154. 





asa — axetil sim semen cence SS 


Art. V. Glenarvon, a Novel. 3% vols. 1Q9mo. 11, hoon 
, Colburn. 1816. 


AS the tale before us has excited much attention in the highet 
circles, our readers will justly expect some account of so 
a production.’ Its authoress is avowed to be a lady of very high 
rank, whose life has been passed amidst the scenes of 

and vice which she now describes. By a certain -privilege al. 
lowed to novellists, the lady in question oes made herself the 
heroine of her own tale, and has drawn her own character undet 
that of Calantha. Under the title of Glenarvon, a certain noble 
Lord is said to be poe and we are told that the resems 
blance is a striking one it who it may, there are strong and 
sad reasons to suppose that es een 
that the measure of its iniquity is full. 

: It may now peseiounel that we should abridge the-tale, and 
present our readers with some account of the ve url a 
in this extraordinary work; but we shall 

misery of transcribing, and them the horror 
tinued series of vice and misery. It is not ‘aoa rs 









are cis of seamen. i et Teepe 
would raise a blush ; but itis that the incidents, even when clothed 
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scenes of seduction and adultery, though veiled under an artificial 
decency of language, is in our minds attended with the very ex- 
tremity of danger; it accustoms their minds. to the visions of 
guilt, it initiates them in the mysteries of profligacy. Crime is 
_ most dreaded when most distant. ‘The temptations of vice, 
_ when once presented to the mind, are but too often known to 
have overcome even its accompanying horrors. Its pleasures 
are soon separated from its punishments, and frequently its first 
existence in the mind has been traced to the contemplation of it 
in others, not in their success, but in their fall. 

We would fully acquit the authoress of the volumes before us 
of any evil intention im thus publishing to the-world her own 
shame, at the same time we would condemn, ‘with the severest 
seutence, this triumphant display of her guilt.. We do not ima- 
gine that she has yet arrived at that acme of wickedness to re- 
joice in the profligacy of others, but that as yet she contents 

erself with pride and gratification in her own. She speaks not 
in the language of a repentant sinner ; she appears to glory in 
her guilt, even though she represents herself as writhing under 
jts punishment. 

It is with the deepest sorrow we understand, that the charac. 
ter of Glenarvon to be founded in reality ; we would that such a 
monster were an illusion upon the seuses of the world; but he 
is a man; his prototype is to be found in a human form. 
Proud, selfish, sensual, inexorable, his delight appears to be, 
by some strange fascination, to seduce the innocent into guilt, 
and then with cool and rancorous malignity to trample on the 
partners and victims of his crime. Innocence has uo charms 
for him, excepting the hope ef its destruction. 

Though ruin and misery frown upon the very act of guilt, 
Glenarvon is still irresistible. We should conjecture, that to 
the infatuation of our authoress, or of Calantha, as she is pleased 
ta call herself, more is to be ascribed than.to the powers of Gle- 
narvon. In what the charm can consist, and from whence the 
fascination can arise, we are at a loss to discover. Divest him 
of his affected cowl, of his malignant rancour, of his selfish sen- 
sibility, and of all the quackery of theatrical misanthropy, and 
what remains in the character of Glenarvon? A languid, nerve- 
less, insipid sensuailist, who never said a good thing, nor ever did 
awise one. Yet this is the creature which is the idol of the 
female heart, and the irresistible tyrant, under whose fascinations 
innocence shall fall, under whose frowns life shall be insupport- 
able. 

Of Calantha we shall say but little, except that she appears a 
very silly woman. Her fal is pourtrayed with truth, because, 
as we understand, it is pourtrayed from life, With more eccen- 

tricity 
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tricity than wit, and more rhodomontade than passion, she falls 
a victim to the seduction of Glenarvon. She expiates her crime 
indeed by her death, but that death we know to be but in ina- 
gination. Calantha, we are informed, still lives ; she lives rather 
to triumph in her guilt, than to warn others from the same offence. 
And here, we conceive, that the danger * principally consists. 


The reader knows that the crime is real, but that the punishment. 


is imagjnary: the temptation arising from these scenes of seduc- 
tion remain therefore in unabated force. 

lf, however, by a faithful delineation of the scenes daily pass- 

ing in the higher circles of the fashionable world, the sturdy mo- 
rality of the English nation shall be roused into action, and shall 
stand boldly forward to stem the torrent of Continental profligacy, 
Calautha will not have written in vain. Every great aud good 
mind must stand appalled at the crimes, which now no longer 
are veiled in secrecy, but openly defy public decency and public 
justice. ‘The curse of Continental intercourse bursts in upon us. 
‘The seducer, under the gentler and more /iberal name of Cicis- 
beo, takes his seat in the most public assemblies by the side of 
his mistress. ‘The husband is, on his side, equally well employed, 
and thus by mutual consent a double adultery is both sanctioned 
and proclaimed. ‘The morals of Paris and Vienna are already 
engrafted upon the English nation. Marriage abroad is but a 
ceremony of mutual convenience, and we are taught, by the ex- 
ample of public men, to consider it as such only here at home. 
In the mean time the contagion rapidly descends, and there is 
now scarcely a military or a diplomatic,dandy but must dabble a 
little invadultery. In this corrupted state of our national exist- 
ence, infidelity on the one side, and fanaticism on the other, 
close in upon the few high principles of Christian morality 
which still exist. Against these two extremes an unequal com- 
bat is to be maintained. ‘Though advancing:in opposite direc- 
tions, they unite alike in their source, and in their object; in 
their licentious perversity and pride, and in their hatred and hos 
tility to true religion and morality. The union of methodiem 
‘and infidelity needs no prophet to descry ; it stands confessed iu 
every corner of the land. : 

It is for the English nation to pass a severe and indignant sen- 
tence upon these wretched victims of guilt aud corruption. ‘The 
hand of public justice is rained in vain ; it is the voice of public 
detestation alone that can arrest the progress of the crime. Na- 
tional glory can rest alone on the basis of national religion and 

‘national morality. Lf the foundations of our greatness be sapped 
-by the influx of foreign profligacy, the superstructure will soon 
and suddenly fall, and most fatally will the Continent be reveng 
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upon us for the proud eminence on which we now stand abdve 
the nations of the earth. 


As our readers may expect some specimen of the work before 
us, we shall present them with the description of the Princess 


of Madagascar, under whom is a a lady, whose literary 
» 


dinners and reviewing labours Lord Byron has already done so 
much justice to, in his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


“ That evening, at the hour of ten, Lord Avondale and Mr. 
Fremore being in readiness, Calantha drove according to appoint- 
ment to visit the wife of the great Nabob, the Princess of Mada. 
gascar. Now who is so ignorant as not to know that this Lady 
resides in an old-fashioned gothic building, called Barbary House, 
three miles beyond the turnpike? and who is so ignorant as not to 
be aware that her highness would nét have favoured Lady Avon- 
dale with an audience, had she been otherwise than extremely well 
with the world, as the phrase is—for she was no patroness of the 
fallen! the caresses and petits mots obligeants which dropt from her 
during this her first interview, raised Lady Avondale in her own opi- 
nion ; but that was unnecessary. What was more to the purpose, 
it won her entirely towards the Princess. 

‘“‘ Calantha now, for the first time, conversed with the learned of 
the land:—she heard new opinions started, and old ones refuted ; 
and she gazed unhurt, but not unawed, upon reviewers, poets, critics, 
and politicians. Atthe end of a long gallery, two thick wax tapers, 
rendering ‘ darkness visible,’ the princess was seated. A poet of an 
emaciated and sallow complexion stood beside her ; of him it was 
affirmed that in apparently the kindest and most engaging manner, 
he, at all times, said precisely that which was most unpleasant to the 
person he appeared to praise. This yellow hyena had, however, a 
heart noble, magnanimous, and generous; and even his friends, 
could they but escape from his smile and his tongue, had no reason 
to complain. Few events, if any, were ever known to move the 
Princess from her position. Her pages—her foreign attire, but 
genuine English manners, voice and complexion, attracted universal 
adiniration. She was beautiful too, and had a smile it was difficult 
to learn to hate or to mistrust. She spoke ef her own country with 
contempt; and, even in her dress, which was magnificent, attempted 
to prove the superiority of every other over it. Her morals were 
simple and uncorrupt, and in matters of religious faith she entirely 
surrendered herself to tle guidance of Hoiouskim. She inclined 
her head a little upon seeing Lady Avondale ; the dead, I mean the 
sick poct, did the same ; and Hofouskiea, her high priest, cast his 


eyes, witli unassuming civility, upon Calantha, thus welcoming her 
to Barbary House. 

“* The princess then spoke a little sentence—just enough to shew 
how much she intended to protect Lady Avondale. She addressed 
herself, besides, in many dialects, to an outlandish set of menials ; 
‘appointing every one in the room some trifling task, which was per- 
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formed in a moment by young and old, with surprising alacrity. 
Such is the force of fashion and power, when skilfully applied. After 
this, she called Calantha: a slight exordium followed, then a wily 
pointed catechism ; her Highness nodding at intervals, and dropping 
short epigrammatic sentences, when necessary, to such as were in 
attendance around her. ‘ Is she acting?’ said Calantha, at length 
in a whisper, addressing the sallow complexioned poet, who 
sneering and simpering behind her chair. ‘ Is she acting, or is this 
reality ?? ‘ It is the only reality you will ever find in the Princess,” 
returned her friend. ‘She acts the Princess of Madagascar from 
morning till night, and from night till morning. You may fall from 
favour, but you are now at the height: no one ever advanced further 
—none ever continued there long.’ 

“« ¢ But why,’ said Lady Avondale, ‘ do the great Nabob, and all 
the other Lords in waiting, with that black hord of savages’— 
‘ Reviewers, you mean, and men of talents.’ ‘* Well, whatever 
they are, tell me quickly why they wear collars, and chains around 
their necks at Barbary House?’ ¢ It is the fashion,’ replied the poet. 
‘ This fashion is unbecoming your race,’ said Lady Avondale: * I 
would die sooner than be thus enchained.’? ‘ The great Nabob,’ 
quoth Mr. Fremore, joining in the discourse, ‘ is the best, the kind- 
est, the cleverest, man I know; but, like some philosophers, he would 
sacrifice much for a peaceable life. The Princess is fond of inflict- 
ing these lesser tyrannies: she is so helplessly attached to these 
trifles—so overweaningly fond of exerting her powers, it were a pity 
to thwart her. For my own part, I could willingly bend to the yoke, 
provided the duration were not eternal; for observe that the chains 
are well gilded; that the tables are well stored; and those who 
bend the lowest are ever the best received.’ ‘ And if I also bow 
my neck,’ said Calantha, ‘ will she be grateful? May I depend upon 
her seeming kindness?” The poet’s naturally pale complexion 
turned to a bluish green at this enquiry. 

“ Cold Princess! where are your boasted professions now? You 
taught Calantha to love you, by every pretty art of which your sex 
is mistress. She heard, from your lips, the sugared poisons you were 
pleased to lavish upon her. You laughed at her follies, courted her 
confidence, and flattered her into a belief that you loved her. Loved 
her !—it is a feeling you never felt, She fell into the mire; the 
arrows of your precious crew were shot at her—like hissing snakes 
hot and sharpened with malice and venomed fire; and you, yes— 
you were the first to scorn her:—you, by whom she had stood faith- 
fully and firmly amidst a host of foes—aye, amidst the fawning rab- 
ble, who still crowd your doors, and laugh at and despise you. 
Thanks for the helping hand of friendship in the time of need-— the 
mud and the mire have been washed trom Calantha; the arrows 
have been drawn from a bleeding bosow ; the heart is still sound, 
and beats to disdain you. The sun may shine fairly again upon her; 
but never, whilst existence is prolonged, will she set foot in the 
gates of the Palace of the great Nabob, or trust to the smiles and 
professions of the Princess of Madagascar.” Vol. I, P. 217, ‘ 
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If our readers are acquainted with “ The Pleasures of Me- 
mory,” they may probably conjecture who is meant by the 
“ Yellow Poet.” ‘The death of the Princess of Madagascar is 
given with a stranze melange of melancholy and absurdity. 


“ As to the Princess of Madagascar, she lived to a good old age, 
though death repeatedly gave her warning of his approach. ‘ Cam 
any humiliation, any sacrifice avail?’ she cried, in helpless alarm, 
seeing his continual advances. ‘ Can I yet be saved?’ she said, 
addressing Hoiouskim, who often by a bold attempt had hurried 
away this grim king of terrors. ‘ If we were to sacrifice the great 
nabob, and all our party, and our followers—can fasting, praying, 
avail? shall the reviewers be poisoned in an eminée! shall—’ It 
was hinted to the princess at length, though in the gentlest manner 
possible, that this time, nor sacrifice, nor spell would save her. 
Death stood broad and unveiled before her. ‘ If then I must die,’ 
she cried, weeping bitterly at the necessity, ‘ send with haste for the 
dignitaries of the church. I would not enter upon the new world 
without a passport; I, who have so scrupulously courted favour 
every where in this. As to confession of sins, what have I to con- 
fess, Hoiouskim? [ appeal to you: is there a scribbler, however 
contemptible, whose pen I feared might one day be turned against 
me, that I have not silenced by the grossest flattery? Is there a man 
or woman of note in any kingdom that I have not crammed with 
dinners, and little attentions, and presents, in hopes of gaining them 
over to my side? And is there, unless the helpless, the fallen, and 
the idiot, appear against me, any one whom it was my interest ta 
befriend that I have not sought for and won? What minion of 
fashion, what dandy in distress, what woman of intrigue, who had 
learned to deceive with ease, have I not assisted? Oh, say, what 
then are my sins, Hoiouskim? Even if self-denial be a virtue, though 
I have not practised it myself, have I not made you and others daily 
and hourly do se?’ Hoiouskim bowedassent. Death now approached 
too near for further colloquy. The princess, pinching her attend 
ants, that they might feel for what she suffered, fainted: yet with her 
dying breath again invoking the high priest: ‘ Hoiouskim,’ she 
cried, ‘okey my last command: send all my attendants after me, my 
eider down quilts, my coffee pots, my carriages, my confectioner : 
arid tell the cook—’ As she uttered that short but comprehensive 
monosyllable, she expired. Peace to her memory! I wish not to 
reproach her: a friend more false, a foe more timid yet insulting, a 
peoens more fond of power, never before or since appeared in 

Surope. Hoiouskim wept beside her, yet, when he recovered (and 
your philosophers seldom die of sorrow) it is said he retired to his 
own country, and shrunk from every woman he afterwards beheld, 
for fear they should remind him of her he loved so well, and prove 
another Princess of Madagascar. The dead, or yellow poet was 
twice carried by mistake to the grave. It is further said, that all 
the reviewers, who had bartered their independence for the comforts 
aad flattery of Barbary House, died in the sume year as the prin- 

cess, 
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cane cat poidemic disorder ; but of this who can be secure? Per- 
dared to assert they mains to punish the flippant tongue, that 


*Y * -« no more.” Vol. IT. P. 298. 
We now dismiss Glenarvon w., ie 
and pity; of abhorrence for the triudpixed honing a ya“ 
passions and successful crime; of pity for theo” ptr elon ot 
nature of its strange and silly herome. a 





Art. VI. The Antiquery. A Novel. $ vols. 12mo, 11. 4s 
Longman and Co. 1816. , 


WE tum with pleasure from a school, where no kindly plant 
is rooted, no good feeling flourishes, to the writings of one, 
who, notwithstanding all his offences against our stricter taste, 
is master of every noble, every soft affection of the heart, who 
in all the chequered scenes of life which he presents to our 
view, whether of joy or sorrow, of vice or folly, is still the 
friend of human kind. We are nauseated with the mawkish- 
ness of affected sensibility, we are disgusted with the barkings 
of proud and sensual misanthrophy. Ancient Cynicism was 
ludicrous, modern Cynicism is odious. The Diogenes of the 


present day has all the rags, without the art of the ancient . 


philosopher. For ourselves we prefer the homely plaid of our 
north-country bard, to the black velvet coat, and the Dagger- 
wood tattlers of the noble Lord. 
~ The Novel before us is the third of a series. WAVERLEY 
presented to us the manners and feelings of a generation nuw 
faded off from the face of the earth. -The events of seventy 
years since can now scarcely find a witness among the living : 
they are within the province of history rather than of memory. 
Guy MANNERING gave us a description of the generation of 
our fathers, and of what passed in the world about the end of 
the American war. The ANTIQUARY 1s intended to pourtray 
the characteristic features of the present day. ‘There is 
a nation in which so decided a change has taken place between 
the first and the last period, as in Scotland. , feelings, 
the prejudices, and passions of seventy years since, have | 
since vanished; there is much nationality, however, still to be 
found, there is much still remaining to feed the fancy of the 
poet, and amuse the observation of a .man who shall love to 
follow nature into her secret recesses, ‘There is none so wor- 
thy of such a subject as the author of these three most interest- 
ing tales, whom from the strongest evidence both external and 
internal, 
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If our readers are acquainted with “ The Pleasures of, Me- 
mory, they may probably conjecture who is meant by the 
« Yellow Poet.” ‘The death of the Princess of Madagascar is 
given with a strange melange of melancholy and absurdity. 


“ As to the Princess of Madagascar, she lived to.a good old age, 
though death repeatedly gave her warning of his approach. ‘ Can 
any humiliation, any sacrifice even’ >? she cried, in helpless alarm, 
secing his continual advances. ‘ Can I yet be saved?’ she said, 
addressing Hoiouskim, who often by a bold attempt had hurried 
away this | grim king of terrors. ‘ If we were to sacrifice the great 
nabob, and all our party, antl our followers—can fasting, praying, 
avail? shall the reviewers be poisoned in an eminée! shall—’ It 
was hinted to the princess at length, though in the gentlest manner 
possible, that this time, nor sacrifice, nor spell would save her. 
Death stood broad and unveiled before her. ‘If then I must die,’ 
she cried, weeping bitterly at the necessity, ‘ send with haste for the 
dignitaries of the church. I would not enter upon the new world 
without a passport; I, who have so scrupulously courted favour 
eyery W here in this. As to confession of sins, what have I to con- 
fess, Hoiouskim? I appeal-to you: is there a scribbler, however 
contemptible, whose pen I feared might one day be turned against 


#me, that I have not silenced by the grossest flattery ? ? Isthere a man 


gr woman of note in any kingdom that I have not crammed with 
dinners, and little attentions, and presen‘s, in hopes of gaining them 
over to my side? And is there, unless the helpless, the fallen, and 
the idiot, appear against me, any one whom it was my interest to 
befriend that I have not sought for and won? What minion of 
fashion, what dandy in distress, what woman of intrigue, who had 
learned to deceive with ease, haye I not assisted? Oh, say, what 
then are my sins, Hoiouskim? Even if self-denial be a virtue, though. 
J have not practised it myself, have I not made you and others daily 
and hourly do so?” Hoiouskim bowedassent. Death now approached 
too near for further colloquy. The princess, pinching her attend- 
ants, that they might feel for what she suffered, fainted: yet with her 
dying breath again invoking the high pricst: ‘ Hoiouskim,’ she 
cried, ‘ obey my Jast command: send all my attendants after me, my 
eider down quilts, my coffee pots, my carriages, my confectioner : 
and tell the cook—’ As she uttered that short but comprehensive 
monosyllable, she expired. Peace to her memory! I wish not to 
reproach her: a friend more false, a foe more timid yet insulting, a 
princess more fond of power, never before or. since appeared in 
Kurope. Hoiouskim wept beside her, yet, when he recovered (and 
your philosophers seldom die of sorrow) it is said he retired to his 
own country, and shrunk from every woman he afterwards beheld, 
for fear they should remind him of her he loved so well, and prove 
another Princess of Madagascar. The dead, or yellow poet was 
twice carried by mistake to the grave. It is farther said, that all 
the reviewers, who had bartered their independence for the ‘comforts 


and flattery of Barbary House, died in the’same year as the prin- 
cess, ° 
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eess, of an epidemic disorder ; but of this who can be secure ? Per- 
haps, alas! one yet remains to punish the flippant tongue, that 
dared to assert they were no more.” Vol. III. P. 298. 


We now dismiss Glenarvon with a mixed feeling of abhorrence 
and pity; of abhorrence for the triumphant confessidn of guilty 
passions aud successful crime; of pity for the weak and wayward 
nature of its strange aud silly herome. 





Art. Vi. Ihe Antiquary. A Novel. Svols. 12mo. il. 4s. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 


WE tur with pleasure from a school, where no kindly plant 
is rooted, no good feeling flourishes, to the writings-of one, 
who, -notwithstanding all bis offences against our stricter taste, 
is master of every noble, every soft affection of the heart, who 
in all the chequered scenes of life which he presents to our 
view, whether of joy or sorrow, of vice or folly, is still the 
friend of human kind. We are nauseated with the mawkish- 
ness of affected sensibility, we are disgusted with the barkings 
of proud and sensual misanthrophy. Ancient Cynicism was 
ludicrous, modern Cynicisth is odious. The Diogenes of the 
present day has all the rags, without the art of the ancient 
philosopher. For ourselves we prefer the homely plaid of our 
north-country bard, to the black velvet coat, and the Dagger- 
wood tattlers of the neble Lord. 

The Novel before us is the third of a series) WAVERLEY 
presented to us the manners and feelings of a generation now 


faded oft from the face of the earth. The events of seventy | 


years since can now scarcely find a witness among the living: 
they are within the province of history rather than of memory. 
Guy MANNERING gave us a description of the generation of 
our fathers, and of what passed in the world about the end of 
the American war. The ANT1QUARyY is intended to pourtray 
the characteristic features of the present day. There is scarcely 
a nation in which so decided a change has taken place between 
the first and the last period, as in Scotland. The feelings, 
the prejudices, and passions of seventy years since, have long 
since vanished; there is much nationality, however, still to be 
found, there is much still remaining to feed the fancy of the 
poet, and amuse the obtervation of a man who shall love to 
follow nature into her secret recesses. ‘There is none so wor- 
thy of such a subject as the author of these three most interest- 
ing tales, whom from the strongest evidence both external and 
luternal, 
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internal, we shall boldly pronounce to be Walter Scott. If an 
additional argument were wanting to confirm our belief upon 
‘this point, it would be that, which has been applied to prove 
the authenticity of the last book of Homer—that he must have 
written it because no one else could, 

The story is sufficiently simple. To the two principal cha- 
racters we are introduced in the very first chapter, who mount 
the coach together from Edinburgh to Queensferry. Mr. 
Oldbuck, the Antiquary, and Mr. Lovel, the hero of the tale. 
‘They here, for the first time, become acquainted with each 
other. ‘The old gentleman is highly delighted with the com- 
pany of the younger one, and they agree to take a chaise toge- 
ther to Fairport, near which town Mr. Oldbuck, the Laird 
of Monkbarns, possesses a country-seat. To this Mr. Lovel 
is invited, though a complete stranger, nor can all the old gen- 
tleman’s enquirings unravel the mystery attending his new ac- 
quaintance. As Mr. Oldbuck gives name to the tale, our 
readers will be desirous of entering a little into the character of 
the ANTiguARY. We cannot give a better description of him 
than in the author’s own words. 


“Mr. Oldbuck next exhibited thumb-screws, which had given 
the Covenanters of former days the cramp in their joints, and a 
collar with the name of a fellow convicted of theft, whose ser- 
vices, as the inscription bore, had been adjudged to a neighbour- 
ing baron, in lieu of the modern Scottish punishment, which, 
as Oldbuck said, sends such culprits to enrich England by their 
labour, and themselves by their dexterity. Many and various 
were the other curiosities which he shewed; but it was chiefly 
upon his books that he prided himself, repeating, with a com- 
placent air, as he led the way to the crowded and dusty shelves, 
the verses of old Chaucer— 


‘ For he would rather have at his bed-head, 
A twenty books, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle, or his philosophy, 

‘lhan robes rich, rebeck, or saltery.’ 


This pithy motto he delivered, shaking his head, and giving each 
guttural the true Arglo-Saxon enunciation, which is now for- 
gotten in the southern parts of this realm, 

“The collection was, indecd, a curious one, and might well 
be envied by an ‘amateur. “Yet it was not collected at the enor- 
mous prices of modern times, which are sufficient to have appalled 
the most determined as well as earliest bibliomaniac upon record, 
whom we take to have been none else than the renowned Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, as, among other slight indications of an 
infirm understanding, he is stated, by his veracious historian, Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, to have exchanged fields and farms for folios 

and 
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and quartos of chivalry. In this species of exploit, the good 
knight-errant has been imitated by lords, knights, and squires of 
our own day, though we have not yet heard of any that has mis- 
taken an inn for a castle, or laid his lance in rest against a wind- 
mill. Mr. Oldbuck did not follow these collectors in such éx- 
cess of expenditure ; but, taking a pleasure in the personal labour 
of forming his library, saved his purse at the expence of his time 
and toil. He was no encourager of that ingenious race of peri- 
patetic middlemen, who, trafficking between the obscure keeper 
of a stall and the eager amateur, make their profit at once of the 
ignorance of the former, and the dear-bought skill and taste of 
the latter. When such were mentioned in his hearing, he seldom 
failed to point out how necessary it was to arrest the object of 
your curiosity in its first transit, and to tell his favourite story of. 
Snuffy Davy and Caxton’s Game at Chess.—‘ Davy Wilson,’ 
he said, ‘ commonly called Snuffy Davy, from his inveterate 
addiction to black rappee, was the very prince of scouts for search- 
ing blind alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare volumes. He had 
the scent of a slow-hound, sir, and the snap of a bull-dog. He 
would detect you an old black-letter ballad among the leaves of 
a law-paper, and find an editio princeps under the mask of a school 
Corderius. Snuffy Davy bought the ‘Game of Chess, 1474,’ the 
first book ever printed in England, from a stall in Holland, for 
about two groschen, or twopence of our money. He sold it to 
Osborne for twenty pounds, ahd as many books as came to twenty 
pene more. Osberne resold this inimitable windfall to Dr. As- 
cew for sixty guineas. At Dr. Askew’s sale,’ continued the old 
gentleman, kindling as he spoke, ‘ this inestimable treasure blazed 
forth in its full value, and was purchased by royalty itself, for one 
hundred and seventy pounds: Could a copy now occur, Lord 
only knows,’ he ejaculated, with a deep sigh and lifted-up hands, 
‘Lord only knows what would be its ransom; and yet it was 
originally secured, by skill and research, for the equivalent of 
twopence sterling. Happy, thrice happy, Snuffy Davy! and bles- 
sed were the times when thy industry could be so rewarded ! 

«« « Even I, sir,’ he went on, ‘ though far inferiur in industry, 
and discernment, and presence of mind, to that great man, can 
shew you a few, a very few things, which I have collected, not 
by force of money, as any wealthy man might,—although, as my 
friend Lucian says, he might chance to throw away his coin only 
to illustrate his ignorance,—but gained in a manner that shews 
I know something of the matter. See this bundleé of ballads, not 
one of them later than 1700, and some of them an hundred years 
older. I wheedled an old woman out of these, who loved them 
better than her psalm-book. ‘Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the Com- 
plete Syren, were the equivalent ! For that mutilated copy of the 
Complaynt of Scotland, I sat out the drinking of two dozen bot« 
tles of strong ale with the late learned proprietor, who, in grati- 


tude, bequeathed it to me by his last will. . These little Elaevirs - 
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_article, affecting a cold indifference while the hand et oe 
with pleasure!—Then to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier an 
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are the memoranda and trophies of many.a walk by night and 
morning through the Cowgate, the Canongate, the Bow, Saint 
Mary’s Wynd,—wherever, in fine, there were to be found brokers 
anil trokers, those miscellaneous dealers in things rare and curi- 


i 


ous. tow often have I stood haggling upon a halfpenny, lest, by 


“a'too ready acquiescence in the dealer’s first price, he should be 


Jed to suspect the value I set upon the article !—how have I trem- 
bled, lest some passing stranger should chop in between me and 
the prize, and regarded each poor student of divinity that stopped 
to turn over the books at the stall, as a rival amateur, or prowl- 
ing Bookseller in disguise !—And then, Mr. Lovel, the sly satis- 
faction with which one pavs the consideration and pockets the 


‘ 


emulous rivals by shewing them such a treasure as this — (display- 
ing a little black smoked book about the size of a primmer)—to 
enjoy their surprise and envy, shrouding meanwhile under a veil 
of mysterious consciousness our own superior knowledge and dex- 
terity—these, my young friend, these are the white moments of 
Jife, that repay the toil, and pains, and sedulous attention, which 
our profession, above all others, so peculiarly demands!’ ”’ Vol. E. 
Pp, 55. 


A ludicrous scene soon ensues, in which the Antiquary’s 


disciimination is called into question by Ochiltree, an old 
beadsman, who in the latter part of the tale, takes a more con- 
spicuous part. This old beggar declares, that he remembered 
the throwing up o: a mound, for which Oldbuck had given an 
immense sum as a Roman Pretorium. © v 


** Yes, my dear friend, from this stance it is probable,—nay, it 
js nearly certain, that Julius Agricola beheld what our Beau- 
mont has so admirably described !—From this very Pretorium’ 

“ A voice from behind interrupted his extatic description— 
‘ Praetorian here, Pretorian there, I mind the bigging o’t.’ 

“« Both at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, and Old- 
buck with mingled surprize and indignation, at so uncivil an in- 
terruption.. An auditor had stolen upon them, unseen and un- 
heard, amid the energy of the Antiquary’s enthusiastic declama- 
tion, and the attentive civility of Lovel. He had the exterior 
appearance of a mendicant,—A slouched hat of huge dimensions ; 
along white beard, which mingled with his grizzled hair ; an aged, 
but strongly marked and expressive countenance, hardened, by 
climate and exposure, to a right brick-dust complexion ; a long 
blue gown, with a pewter badge.on the right arm; two or three 
wallets, or bags, slung across his shoulder, tor holding the differ- 
ent kinds of meal, when he received his charity in kind from 
those who were but a degree richer than himself,—all these marked 
at once a beggar by profession, and one cf that privileged class 
= | : whi ch 
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-which are called in Scotland, the King’s Bedes-men, or, vulgarly, 


Blue-gowns. 

«© « What is that you say, Edie?’ said Oldbuck, hoping, per- 
haps, that his ears had betrayed their duty; ‘ What were you 
speaking about ?’ : 

«© ¢ About this bit bourock, your honour,’ answered the un-: 
daunted Edie ; ‘ I mind the bigging ot.’ 

« ¢ The devil you do! Why, you old fool, it was here before 
you were born, and will be after you are hanged, man !’ 

«¢ ¢ Hanged or drowned, here or awa, dead or alive, I mind the 
bigging 0’t.’ 

“© ¢ You—you—’ said the Antiquary, stammering between con- 
fusion and anger, ‘ you stroliing vagabond, what the devil de you 
know about it?’ , 

«« ¢ Why I ken this anent it, Monkbaras, and what profit have 
I for telling ye a lie—I just ken this about it, that about-twenty 
years syne, I, and a whin hallenshakers like mysell, and the mason- 
lads that built the lang dyke that gaes down the loaning, and twa 
or three herds may-be, just set to wark, and built this bit thing 
here that ye ca’ the—the—Pretorian, and a’ just for a bield at 
auld Aiken Drum’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-down wi’ had in’t, 
some sair rainy weather. Mair by token, Monkbarns; if ye howk 
up the bourock, as ye seem to have begun, ye’ll find, if ye have 
not found it already, a stane that ane o the mason-cailants cut a 
ladle on to have a bourd at the bridegroom, and he put four let- 
ters on’t, that’s A. D. L. L.—Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle—for 
Aiken was ane o’ the kale-suppers o’ Fife.’ 

«< ¢ This,’ thought Lovel to himself, ‘ is a famous counterpart 
to the story of Keip on this syde.? He then ventured to steal a 
glance at our Antiquary, but quickiy withdrew it in sheer com- 
passion. For, gentle reader, if thou hast ever beheld the visage 
of a damsel of sixteen, whose romance of true love has been blown 
up by an untimely discovery, or cf a child of ten years, whose 
castle of cards has been blown down by a malicious companion, I can 
safely aver to you, that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns looked 
neither more wise nor less disconcerted.” Vol.I. P.77. — 


Lovel is soon after invited by the Antiquary to a dinner, 
where he meets Sir Arthur Wardour, a Scotch baronet, of an 
ancient Jacobite family, with suflicfent of his native prejudices 
still remaining, to despise Oldbuck, for an unfortunate cross im 
his family, ied with a German printer, at the me of the Re- 
formation. ‘This and other similar circumstances generally 
induce a quarrel between the two old gentlemen, and as on this 
day, they seldom meet in harmony, but they part im discord. 
These differences, however, are soon made up by the old Ba- 
ronet’s amiable daughter, Miss Isabella Wardour. The Baro- 
net on this day retreats in anger, and returns to his own house 
late at evening, over the sands with his daughter, not aware of 
the 
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the impetuosity of the Spring tide, which happened on that 

_ evening to be coming in with‘all its vehemence. As this cir- 
cumstance gives rise to one of the most natural and majestic 
scenes, which was ever pamted by the hands of a poetical ima- 
gination, presenting at the same time such perfect truth and 
reality, that every rock and every breaker is before our eyes, we 
shall extract it, though somewhat at length, for the admiration 
of our readers, if at least their feelings will allow them time to 
admire. 


« As Sir Arthur-and Miss Wardour paced along, enjoying the 
pleasant footing afforded by the cool moist hard sand, Miss War- 
-dour could not help observing, that the last tide had risen consider- 
ably above the usual water-mark. Sir Arthur made the same obser- 
vation, but without its occuring to either.of them to be alarmed at 
the cireumstance. The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the 
edge of the level ocean, and gilded: the accumulation of towering 
clouds, through which he had travelled the livelong day, and which 
now assembled on all sides like misfortunes and disasters around a 
sinking empire and falling monarch. Still, however, his dying splen- 
dour gave a sombre magnificence to the massive congregation of 
vapours, forming out of their unsubstantial gioom the show of pyra- 
mids and towers, some touched with gold, some with purple, some 
with a hue of deep and dark red. The distant sea, stretched be- 
neath this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentously still, 
reflecting back the dazzling and level beams of the descending 
Juminary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst which he 
was sitting. Nearer to the beach, the tide rippled onward in waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon the 
sand. \ 

“ With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic scene, or 
perhaps upon-some more agitating topic, Miss Wardour advanced 
in silence by her father's side, whose recently offended dignity did 
not stoop to open any conversation. Following the windings of the 
beach, they passed one projecting point or head-land of rock after 
another, and-now found themselves under a -huge and continued 
extent of the precipices by which that iron-bound coast is in most 
places defended. Long projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence by here and there a peak 
entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over those that were 
partially covered, rendered Knockwinnock bay. dreaded by pilots 
and ship-nrasters. The crags which rose between the beach: and the 
rain land, to the height of two or three hundred feet, afforded in 
their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea-fowl, in situations seem- 
ingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many 
of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to seek the 
Jand before a storm arises, were now winging toward their nests with 


the shrill and dissonant clang which announces disquietude and fear. | 


The disk of the sun became almost totally obscured ere he had alto 
gether 





yi 








gether sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of -dark- 
ness blotted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind 
began next to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for 
some time, and its effects became visible on the bosom of the sea, 
before the gale was felt at land. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink in dee 

furrows, forming waves that rose high in foam upon the breakers, or 
burst upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thunder... 

‘¢ Appalled by this sudden change of weather, Miss Wardour drew 
close to her father, and held his arm fast. ‘ I wish,’ at length she 
said, but almost in a whisper, as if ashamed to express her increasing 
apprehensions, ‘ I wish we had kept the road we intended, or 
waited at Monkbarns for the carriage.’ 

«* Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or would not ac- 
knowledge, any signs of an immediate storm. They would reach, 
he said, Knockwinnock long before the tempest began. But the 
speed with which he walked, and with which Isabella could hardly 
keep pace, indicated a feeling that some exertion was necessary to 
accomplish his consolatory prediction. : 

‘«< They were now near the centre of a deep but narrow bay, or 
recess, formed by two projecting capes of high and inaccessible 
rock, which shot out into the sea like the horns of a crescent; and 
neither durst communicate the apprehension which each began to 
entertain, that, from the unusually rapid advance of the tide, the 
might be deprived of the power of proceeding by doubling the pro- 
montory which lay before them, or of retreating by the road which 
brought them thither. 3 

«« As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless to exchange 
the easy curving line, which the sinuosities of the bay compelled 
them to adopt, for a straiter and more expeditious path, though 
less conformable to the line of beauty, Sir Arthur observed a hu- 
man figure on the beach advancing to meet them. § Thank God,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ we shall get round Halket-head! that fellow must 
have passed it;’ thus giving vent to the feeling of hope, though he 
had suppressed that of apprehension, gris : 

«“ ¢ Thank God indeed!’ echoed his daughter half audibly, and 

half internally, as expressing the gratitude which she really felt. 
_ * The figure which advanced to meet them made many signs, 
which the haze of the atmosphere, now disturbed by wind and bya 
drizzling rain, prevented them from seeing or comprehending dis- 
tinctly. Some time before they met, Sir Arthur could recognize 
the old blue-gowned beggar, Edie Ochiltree. It is said that even 
the brute creation lay aside their animosities and antipathies when 
pressed by an instant and common danger. The beach under 
Halket-head, rapidly diminishing in extent by the encroachments 
of a spring-tide and a north-west wind, was in like manner a neutral 
field, where even a justice of peace and a strolling mendicant might 
meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 


« «Turn back! turn hack!’ exclaimed the vagrant; ‘ why did 
‘ye not turn when.I waved to you?’ 


“© We 
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“ ¢ We thought,’ replied Sir Arthur in great agitation, ‘we 
thought we ceuld get round Halket-head.’ 3 

« « Halket-head! The tide will be running on Halket-head by 
this time like the Fall of Fyers! it was a’ I could do to get round it 
twenty minutes since—it was coming in thee feet a-breast. We 


will may-be get back by Bally-burgh Ness Point yet. The Lord - 


help us, it’s our only chance. We can but try.” ‘er 

*< ¢ My God, my child ,? ‘ My father, my dear father!’ exclaimed 
the parent and daughter, as, fear lending them strength and speed, 
they turned to retrace their steps, and endeavour to double the 
point, the projection of which formed the southern extremity of 
the bay. Wh 

«« ¢ 1 heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent to mect 
your carriage,’ said the beggar, as he trudged stoutly on a step or 
two behind Miss Wardour, ‘ and I couldna bide to think o’ the 
dainty young leddy’s peril, that as aye been kind to ilka forlorn heart 
that cam near her. Sae I lookit at the lift o’ the tide, till I settled it 
that if] could get down time aneugh to gie you warning, we wad do 
weel yet. But I doubt, I doubt I have been beguiled! for what 
miortal e’e ever saw sic a race as the tide is rinnin’ e’en now? See, 
yonder’s the Ratton’s Skerry—he aye held his neb abune thé water 
in my day—but he’s aneath it now.’ 

«¢ Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in_which the old man 
pointed. A huge rock, which in general, even in spring-tides, dis- 
played a hulk like the keel of a large vessel, was not quite under 
water, and its place only indicated by the boiling and breaking of 
the eddying waves which encountered its sub-marine resistance. 

“« ¢ Mak haste, mak haste, my bonny leddy,’ continued the old 
man, ‘mak haste, and we may do yet! Take haud o’ my arm—an 
auld and frail arm it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. 
Take haud o’ my arm, my winsome leddy! D’ye see yon wee black 
speck amang the wallowing waves yonder? This morning it was as 
high as the mast o’ a brigg—it’s sma’ aneugh now—but, while I see 
as muckle black about it as the crown o’ my hat, I winna believe but 
we'll gct round the Bally-burg Ness for a’ that’s come and gane yet.’ 

“ Jsabelia, in silence, accepted from the old man the assistance 
which Sir Arthur was less able to afford her. The waves had now 
encroached so much upon the beach, that the firm and smooth 
footing which they had hitherto had upon the sand must be ex- 
changed for a rougher path close to the foot of the precipice, and 
in some places even raised upon its lawer ledges. It would have 
been utterly impossible for Sir Arthur Wardour or his daughter to 
have found their way along these shelves without the guidance and 
encouragement of the beggar, who had been there before in high 
tides, though never, he acknowledged, ‘ in so awsome a night as 
this.’ 


“It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling of the storm | 


mingled with the shrieks ef the sea-fowl, and sounded like the 
dirge of the three devoted beings, who, pent between two of the 
most 
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most magnificent, yet most dreadful objects. of nature —a. raging 
tide and an insurmountable precipice—toiled along. their painful 
and dangerous path, ‘often lashed by the spray of: some: giant. bil- 
low, which threw itself higher on the beach than those which had: 
preceded it. Each minute did their enemy. gain ground perceptibly 
upon them. Still, however, loth.to relinquish the last hopes of life, 
they bent their eyes on the black rock pointed out by Ochiltree, 
It was. yet distinctly visible among the breakers, and continued to 
be so, until they came to a turn in their precarious path, where an. 
intervening projection of rock hid it.from their sight. Deprived of 
the view of the beacon on which they had relied, here then they 
experienced the double agony of terror and suspence. ‘They strug 
gled forward, however; but, when they arrived at.the point from 
which they ought to have seen the crag, it was, no longer. visible. 
The signal of safety was lost among a. thousand, white.‘breakersy. 
which, dashing upon the point of the promontory, rose in prodie 
gious sheets of snowy foam as highcas the mast of a first-rate: man 
of war, against the dark brow. of the precipice, : 

“ The countenance of the old-man fell Isabella gave a faint. 
shriek, and ‘ God have mercy upon us!’. which her guide solemaly 
uttered, was piteously echoed by Sir. Arthur—* My child!) my- 
child!—to die such a death ?— : 

“© ¢ My father! my dear father!’ his daughter-exclaimed, cling-— 
ing to him, ‘ and you, too, who have lost your own life in endea- 
vouring to save our’s !’— j 

‘«« ¢ That's not worth the counting,’ said the old man. ‘ I hae ; 
lived to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder—at the back .0’ a. 
dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame o’ a wave, what signifies « 
how the auld gaburlunzie dies!’ 

* ¢ Good man,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘ can you think of nothing?— | 
of no help ?—I’U make you rich—V'l give you a farm —['ll’ 

“ ¢ Our riches will be soon equal,’ said the beggar, looking out: 
upon the strife of waters—‘ they are sae already; for I have -ne 
land, and you would give your fair bounds and barony for a square 
yard of rock that would be dry for twal hours.’ 

“ While they exchanged these words, they paused upon the, 
highest ledge of rock te which they could attain ; for it seemed that 
any further attempt to move forward could only serve to anticipate:. 
their fate. Here then they were to await the sure though slow pro- 
gress of the raging element, something in the situation of the mar- 
tyrs of the early.church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants to be 
slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to witness the im-_ 
patience and rage by which the animals were agitated, while await- 
ing the signal for undoing their grates, and letting them loose upon ; 
the victims. 

* Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time to collect the ; 
powers ofa mind naturally strong and courageous, and which rallied 
itself at this terrible juncture. * Must we yield life,’ she said, ‘ withe 
out a struggle? Is there no path, howeyer dreadful, by — 
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could climb the crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, 
where we could remain till morning, or till help comes? They | 
must be aware of our situation, and will raise the country to relieve 
us.’ ; 3 

*¢ Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprelrended, his daugh- 
ter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to the 
old man, as if their lives were in his gift. Ochiltree paused. ¢ I 
was a bauld craigsman,’ he said, ‘ ance in my life, and mony a kitty- 
wake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up amang thae very black 
rocks; but it’s lang, lang syne, and nae mortal could speel them. 
without a rope—and if [ had ane, my ee-sight, and my foot-step, and 
my hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day sin-syne—and then how 
could I save you ?—But there was a path here ance, though may be 
if we could see it ye wad rather bide where we are——His name be 
praised!’ he ejaculated suddenly, ‘ there’s ane coming down the 
crag e’en now!’—Then, exalting his voice, he holla’d out to the 
daring adventurer such instructions as his former practice, and the 
remembrance of local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his. 
mind :—*‘ Ye’re right—ye’re right—that gate, that gate—fasten the 
rope weel round Crummie’s-horn, that’s the muckle black stane— 
cast twa plies round it—that’s it—now, weize yoursel a wee easel- 
ward—a wee mair yet to that ither stane—we ca’d it the Cat’s-lu 
—there used to be the root o’ an aik-tree there—that will do! 
—canny now, lad—canny now—-tak tent and tak time—Lord bless. 
ye, tak time.—Vera weel!—Now ye maun get to Bossy’s Apron—. 
that’s the muckle braid ‘flat blue stane—and then I think, wi’ your 
help and the tow thegither, we'll able to get up the young leddy and 
Sir Arthur? 3 is a 

«© The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, flung 
him down the end of the rope, which he secured around Miss War- 
dour, wrapping her previously in his own blue gown, to preserve 
her as much as possible from injury. Then, availing himself of the 
rope, which was made fast at the other end, he began to ascend 
the face of the crag—a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, 
which, however, after one or two perilous escapes, placed him 
safe on the broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. The joint 
strength was able tq raise Isabella to the place of safety which they 
had attained. -Lovel-then descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope: and again mounting to their : 
place of refuge, with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as 
Sir Arthur himself could give, he raised him beyond the reach of the 
billows. 

** ‘The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently inevi- 
table death, had its usual effect. The father and daughter threw 
themselves into each other's arms, kissed and wept for joy, although 
their escape was connected with the prospect of passing a tempes- 
tuous night upon a precipitous ledge of rock, which scarce af-- 
forded fouting for the four shivering beings, who now, like the. 
sea-fowl around them, clung there in hopes of some shelter from the 
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could climb the crag, or at least attain some height above the tide, 
where we could remain till morning, or fill help comes? They 


must be aware of our situation, and will raise the country to relieve 


us.” 

Sir Arthur, who heard, but scarcely comprehended, his daugh- 
ter’s question, turned, nevertheless, instinctively and eagerly to the 
old man, as if their lives were in his gift. Ochiltree paused. ‘I 
was a bauld craigsman,’ he said, ‘ ance in my life, and mony a kitty- 
wake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up amang thae very black 
rocks; but it’s lang, lang syne, and nae mortal could speel them 
without a rope—and if I had ane, my ee-sight, and my foot-step, and 
my hand-grip, hae a’ failed mony a day sin-syne—and then how 
could I save you ?—But there was a path here ance, though may be 
if we could see it ye wad rather bide where we are-——His name be 
praised !’ he ejaculated suddenly, ‘ there’s ane coming down the 
crag e’en now !’—Then, exalting his voice, he holla’d out to the 
daring adventurer such instructions as his former practice, and the 
remembrance of local circumstances, suddenly forced upon his 
mind :—* Ye’re right—ye’re right—that gate, that gate—fusten the 
rope weel round Crummie’s-horn, that's the muckle black stane— 
cast twa plies round it—that’s it—now, weize yoursel a wee easel- 
ward—a wee mair yet to that ither stane—we ca’d it the Cat's-lug 
—there used to be the root o’ an aik-tree there—that will do! 
—canny now, lad—canray now—-tak tent and tak time—Lord bless 
ye, tak time.—Vera weel!—Now ye maun get to LBossy’s Apron— 
that’s the muckle braid flat blue stane—and then I think, wi’ your 
help and the tow thegither, we'll able to get up the young leddy and 
Sir Arthur.’ 

‘« The adventurer, following the directions of old Edie, flung 
him down the end of the rope, which he secured around Miss War- 
dour, wrapping her previously in his own blue gown, to preserve 
her as much as possible from injury. Then, availing himeelf of the 

» which was made fast at the other end, he began to ascend 
the face of the crag—a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, 
which, however, after one or two perilous escapes, placed him 
safe on the broad flat stone beside our friend Lovel. The joint 
strength was able to raise Isabella to the place of safety which they 
had attained. Lovel then descended in order to assist Sir Arthuy, 
around whom he adjusted the rope: and again mounting to their 
place of refuge, with the assistance of old Ochiltree, and such aid as 
Sir Arthur himself oould give, he raised him beyond the reach of the 
billows. 

“« ‘The sense of reprieve from approaching and apparently inevi- 
table death, had its usual effect. The father and daughter threw 
themselves into each other's arms, kissed and wept for joy, although 
their escape was connected with the prospect of passing a tempes- 
tuous night upon a precipitous ledge of rock, which scarce af- 
forded touting for the four shivering beings, who now, like the 
sea-fowl around them, clung there in hopes of some shelter from the 

devouring 
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devouring element which raged beneath, The spray of the billows, 
e 


which attained in fearful succession the foot of ce, over- 
flowing the beach on which they so lately stood, flew as high as their 
place of temporary refuge; and the stunning sound with which they 
dashed against the rocks beneath, seemed as if they still demanded 
the fugitives in accents of thunder as their destined prey. It was 
agsummer night doubtless; yet the probability was slender, that a 
frame so delicate as that of Miss Wardour should survive till morning 
the drenching of the spray; and the dashing of the rain, which now 
burst in full violence, accompanied with deep and heavy gusts of 
of wind, added to the constrained and perilous circumstances of. 
their situation. 

“«* The lassie—the poor sweet lassie,’ said the old man, ¢ many 
such a night havel weathered at home and abroad, but God guide us, 
how can she ever win through it !’ 

‘‘ His apprehension was communicated in smothered accents 
to Lovel; for, with the sort of free-masonry by which bold and 
ready spirits correspond in moments of danger, and become almost 
instinctively known to each other, they had establiseed a mutual 
confidence.—‘ I’Jl climb up the cliff again,’ said Lovel, ‘ there’s 
day-light enough left to see my footing; 1’ll climb up and call for 
more assistance.’ 

««« Do so, do so, for heaven’s sake!’ said Sir Arthur eagerly. 

““¢ Are ye mad?’ said the mendicant; ‘ Francie, o’ Fowlsheugh, 
and he was the best craigsman that ever speel’d heugh, (mair by 
token, he brake his neck upon the Dunbuy of Slaines,) wadna hae 
ventured upon the Halket-head craigs after sun-down—It’s God’s 
grace, and a great wonder besides, that ye are not in the middle 

o’ that roaring sea wi’ what ye hae dove already—I didna think 
there was the man left alive would hae come down the craigs 
as ye did—I question an I could hae done it mysel, at this hour 
and in this weather, in the youngest and yaldest of my streugth— 
But to venture up again—it’s a mere and it’s a clear tempting o” 
Providence.’ . , | 

«+ * ] have no fear’ answered Lovel; ‘ I marked all the stations 
perfectly as I came down, and there is still light enough left to see 
them quite well—I am.sure I can do it with perfect safety —Stay 
here, my good friend, by Sir Arthur and the young lady.’ 

«<* De’il be in my feet then,’ answered the bedesman sturdily ; 
‘ if ye gang, I'll gang too; for, between us twa, we'll hae mair 
than wark aneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.’ 
_ 6 No, no—stay you here and attend to Miss Wardour—you 
see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted.’ 

«*¢ Stay yoursel then, an I'll gae,’ said the old man; ‘ let death 
spare the green corn and take the ripe.’ : 

©“ Stay both of you, I charge you,’ said Isabella, faintly, ¢ I 
am well, and can spend the night very weli here—I feel quite re- 
freshed ;’ so saying her voice failed her—she sunk down, and would 
have fallen from the crag, had she not been supported by rs 
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and Ochiltree, who placed her in a posture half sitting half ree 
clining, beside her father, who, exhausted by fatigue of body and 
mind so extreme and unusual, had already sat down on the stone 
in a sort of stupor. 

‘* « It is impossible to leave them,’ said Lovel—‘ What is to be 
done ?—Hark! hark!—Did I not hear a halloo ?’ 

_ © The skriegh of a Tamme Norie,’ answered Ochiltree, * I ken 
the skirl weel.’ 

*** No, by. Heaven,’ replied Lovel, ¢ it was a human voice!’ 

** A distant hail was repeated, the sound plainly distinguishable 
among the various elemental noises, and the clang of the seamews 
by which they were surrounded. The mendicant and Lovel ex- 
erted their voices in a loud halloo, the former waving Miss War- 
dour’s handkerchief on the end of his staff to make them con- 
spicuous from above. Though the shouts were repeated, it was 
some time before they were in exact response to their own, leaving 
the unfortunate sufferers uncertain whether, in the darkening twi- 
light and increasing storm, they could render the persons who ap- 
parently were traversing the verge of the precipice to bring them as- 
sistance, sensible of the place in which they had found refuge. At 
length their halloo was regularly and distinctly answered, and their 
courage confirmed, by the assurance that they were within hearing, 
if not within reach, of friendly assistance.’’ Vol. I. P. 149. 


The scene that immediately follows is rather of a more busy 


nature, and is admirably calculated to relieve the awful grandeur 
of that which has just been presented to our eyes. 


‘¢ The shout of human voices from above was soon augmented, 
and the gleam of torches mingled with those lights of evening which 
stil] remained amidst the darkness of the storm. Some attempt was 
made to hold communication between the assistants above, and the 
sufferers beneath, who were still clinging to their precarious place of 
safety ; but the howling of the tempest limited their intercourse to 
cries, as inarticulate as those of the winged denizens of the crag, 
which shrieked in chorus, alarmed by the reiterated sound of human 


’ voices, where they had seldom been heard. 


“ On the verge of the precipice an anxious group had now as- 
sembled. Oldbuck was the foremost and most earnest, pressing for- 
ward with unwonted desperation to the very brink of the crag, and 
extending his head (his hat and wig secured by a handkerchief un- 
der his chin) over the dizzy heighi, -with an air of determination 
which made his more timorous assistants tremble. 

«¢* Haud a care, haud a care, Monkbarns,’ cried Caxon, clinging 
to the skirts of his patron, and withholding him from danger as far as 
his strength permitted—-* God’s sake haud a care!—Sir Arthur’s 
drowned already, and an ye fa’ ower the cleugh too, there will be 
but ae wig left in the parish, and that's the minister’s.’ 

s** Mind the peak there,’ cried Mucklebackit, an old —— 

an 
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and smuggler— mind the peak—Steenie, Steenie Wilks, bring up 


the tackle—I'se warrant we’ll sune heave them on board, Monk- 
barns, wad ye but stand out o’ the gate.’ 

“¢ ] see them,’ said Oldbuck, ‘ I see them low down on that flat 
stone —Hilli-hilloa, hilli-ho-a !’ 


“« «TI see them mysel weel aneugh,’ said Mucklebackit, * they are: 


gitting down yonder like hoodie-craws in a mist ; but d’ye think 
you'll help them wi’ skirling that gate like an auld skart before a flaw 
o’ weather ?—Steenie, lad, bring up the mast —Odd, I'se hae them 
up as we used to bouse up the kegs o° gin and brandy lang syne— 
Get up the pick-axe, make a step for the mast—Make the chair fast 
with the rattlin—haul taught and belay.’ 

«¢ The fishers had brought with them the mast ofa boat, and as half 
of the country fellows about had now appeared, either out of zeal or 
curiosity, it was soon sunk in the ground, and sufficiently secured. 
A yard, across the upright mast, and a rope stretched along it, and 
reeved through a block at each end, formed an extempore crane, 
which afforded the means of lowering an arm-chair, well secured 
and fastened, down to the flat shelf on which the sufferers had 
roosted. Their joy at hearing the preparations going on for their 
deliverance was considerably qualified, when they beheld the pre- 
carious vehicle, by means of which they were to be conveyed to 
upper air. It swung about a yard free of the spot which they oc- 
cupied, obeying each impulse of the tempest, the empty air all 
around it, and depending upon the security of a rope, which, in 
the increasing darkness, had dwindled to an almost imperceptible 
thread. Besides the risk of committing a human being to the vacant 
atmosphere in such a slight means of conveyance, there was the 
fearful danger of the chair and its occupant being dashed, either 
by the wind or the vibrations of the cord, against the rugged face of 
the precipice. But to diminish the risk as much as possible, the 
experienced seamen had let down with the chair another line, which, 
being attached to it, and held by the persons beneath, might serve, 
by way of gy, as Mucklebackit expressed it, to render its ascent in 
some measure steady and regular. Still, to commit one’s self in 
such a vehicle, through a howling tempest of wigd and rain, witha 
beetling precipice above, and a raging abyss below, required that 
courage which despair alone can inspire. Yet wild as the sounds 
and sights of danger were, both above, beneath, and around, and 
doubtful and dangerous as the mode of escaping appeared to be, 
Lovel and the old mendicant agreed, after a moment’s consultation, 
and after the former, by a sudden strong pull, had, at his own im- 
minent risk, ascertained the security of the rope, that it would be 
best to secure Miss Wardour in the chair, and trust to the tender- 
ness and care of those above for her being safely craned up to the 
_top of the crag. , 

« ¢ Let my father ge first,’ exclaimed Isabella ; ‘ for God's sake, 
my friends, place him first in safety.’ 
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“ «Tt eannot be, Miss Wardour,’ said Lovel; ¢ your life must be 
first secured—the rope which bears your we ight may’— 
«7 will not listen to a reason so selfish.’ 


“«« But ye maun listen to it, my bonny lassie,’ said Ochiltree, 
‘ for a’ our lives depend on it—besides, when ye get on the tap 0” 
the heugh yonder, ye can gie them a round guess 0! what's gang- 
ing on in this Patmos o’ ours—and Sir Arthur's far bye that, as L 
am thinking.’ 

‘** Struck with the truth of this reasoning, she exclaimed, ‘ True, 
most true; I am ready and willing to undertake the first risk— 
What shall I say to our friends above } 

«¢ Just to look that their tackle does not graze on tlre face o’ the 
craig, and to let the chair down, and draw it up hoolly and fairly— 
we will halloo when we are ready.’ 

“© With the sedulous attention of a parent to a child, Lovel bound 
Miss Wardour with his handkerchief, neckcloth, and the mendi- 
cant’s leather belt, to the back and arms of the chair, ascertaining 
accurately the security of each knot, while Ochiltree kept Sir Ar- 
thur quiet. * What are ye doing wi? my bairn ?—What are ye do- 
ing ?—She shall not be se parated from me—IJsabel, st: tay w ith me, I 
command you.’ 

“Ss L ordsake, Sir Arthur, haud your tongue, and be thankful fo 
God that there’s wiser folk than you ta manage this job,’ cried the 
beggar, worn out by the unreasonable exclamations of the poor 
baronct. 

““* Farewell, my father,’ murmured Isabel‘ farewel my—my 
friends,’ and, shutting her eyes, as Edie’s experience recommended, 
she gave the s signal to Lovel, and he to those who were above. She 
rose, while the chair in which she sate was kept steady by the line 
which Lovel managed beneath, With a beating heart he watched 


the flutter of her white dress, until the vehicle was on a level with 
the brink of the precipice. 


« «Canny now, lads, canny now!’ exclaimed old Mucklebackit, 
who acted as commodore ; ‘swerve the yard a bit— Now—there she 
sits safe on dry land!’ 

“A loud shout announced the successful experiment to her fel- 
low-sufferers beneath, who replied with a ready and cheerful halloo. 
Monkbarns, in his extacy of joy, stripped his great-coat to wrap 

wp the young lady, and would have pulled off his coat and waistcoat 
fur the same purpose, hi id he not been withheld by the cautious 
Caxon. * Haud a care o’ ws, your honour will be killed wi’ the 
hoast—ye’ll no get out o’ your night-cowl this fortnight—and that 
will suit us unco ill—Na, ni 1. — there’ s the chariot down bye, let 
twa o’ the folk carry the young lady there.’ 

« « You're right,’ said the Anti iquarys readjusting the sleeves and 
eollar of his coat, ‘ you are right, Caxon; this is a naughty night te 
swim in—Miss Wardour, let me convey you to the chariot.’ 

« ¢ Not for worlds, till 1 see my father safe.’ 

“In afew distinct words, cvincing how much her resolution had 
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surmounted even the mortal fear of so agitating a hazard, she ex- 
plained the nature of the situation beneath, and the wishes of Lovel 
and Ochiltree.’ 

“«* Right, right, that’s right too—I should like to see the son of 
Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry land myself:--I have a notion 


he would sign the abjuration oath, and the Ragman roll to boot, | 


and acknowlelge Queen Mary to be nothing better than she should 
be, to get along-side my bottle of old port, that he ran away and 
left scarce begun—But he’s safe now, and here he comes—(for 
the chair was again lowered, and Sir Arthur made fast in it, with- 
out much consciousness on his own part) here a comes—rouse 
away my boys—canny wi’ him—a pedigree of a hundred Inks is 
hanging on a tenpenny tow-—the whole baronny of Knockwinnock 
depends on three plies of hemp-—respice finem, respice funem— 
Jook to your end—iook to a rope’s end.—Welcome, welcome, 
my good old friend, to firm land, though [ cannot say to warm 
Jand or to dry land —a cord for ever against fifty fathom of water, 
though not in the sense of the base proverb —a fico for the phrase 
~—better sus. per funem, than sus. per coll.’ 

** While Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir Arthur was safely wrap- 
ped in the close embraces of his daughter, who, a:suming that autho- 
rity which the circumstances demanded, ordered some of the as- 
sistants to convey him to the chariot, promising to follow in a 
few minutes, She lingered on the cliff, holding an old country- 
man’s arm, to witness probably the safety of those whose dangers 
she had shared. 

«66 What have we here ?’ said Oldbuck, as the vehicle once more 
ascended, * What patched and weather-beaten matter is this?’ then, 
as the torches illumined the rouga face and grey hairs of old 
Ochiltree.—* What! is it thou?—come, old siocker, I must 
needs be friends with thee —but who the devil makes up your party 
besides ?’ 

““* Ane that’s weel worth ony twa o’ us, Monkbarns—it’s the 
young stranger lad they ca’ Lovel—and he's behaved this blessed 
night, as if he had three lives to rely on, and was willing to waste 
them a’ rather than endanger ither folks—Ca’ hooly, sirs, as ye 
wad win an auld man’s blessing !—mind there's naebody below 
now to haud the gy—Hae a care o’ the Cat’s lug-corner—bide weel 
aff Crummie s-horn!’ 

‘©¢ Have a care, indeed,’ echoed Oldbuck; ‘What! is it my 
rara avis—imy black swan—my phcenix of companions in a post- 
chaise ? —take care of him; Muckiebackit.’ 

“© ¢ As Meikle care as if he were a grey beard o’ brandy; and I 
canna take mair if his hair were like John Hariowe’s—Yo ho, my 
hearts, bowse away with him!’ 

‘« Lovel did, in fact, ran a much greater risk than avy of his 
precursors His weight was not suflicient to render his ascent 


steady amid such a storm of wind, and he swung like an agitated 


pendulum at the mortal risk of being dashed against the rocks. 
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But he was young, bold, and active, and with the assistance of the 
beggar's stout piked staff, which he had retained by advice of the 
proprietor, contrived to bear himself from the face of the precipice, 


‘ and the yet more hazardous projecting cliffs which varied its sur- 


face. Tossed in empty space, like an idle and unsubstantial 
feather, with a motion that agitated the brain at once with fear and 
with dizziness, he retained his alertness of exertion and ‘presence of 
mind ; and it was not until he was safely grounded upon the summit 
of the cliff, that he felt temporary and giddy sickness. As he re- 
covered from a sort of half swoon, he cast his eyes eagerly around. 
The object which they would most willingly have sought, was al- 
ready in the act of vanishing. Her white garment was just discern- 
ible as she followed on the path which her father had taken. She 
had lingered till she saw the last of their company rescued from 
danger, and until she had been assured by the coarse voice of 
Mucklebackit, that ‘the callant had come off wi’ unbrizzed banes, 
and that he was but in a kind of dwam.’ But Lovel was not aware 
that she had expressed in his fate even this degree of interest, which, 
though nothing more than was due to a stranger who had assisted 
her in such an hour of peril, he would have gladly purcliased by 
braving even more imminent danger than he had that evening been 
exposed to. The beggar she had aiready commanded to come to 
Knockwinnock that night. He made an excuse,—‘ Then to-mor-, 
tow let me see you.’” Vol. I. P. 170. 


We do not envy the strength of that reader’s head, who shall 
remain unmoved amidst such a description. It is perhaps the 
most perfect specimen we have of the power of words in holding 
up the mirror to natural appearances. The scene moves before 
our eyes, und in the fidelity of the resemblance we almost forget 
that it is but a portrait. 

To return to the story. Our readers will naturally surmise 
that Lovel is inamoured of Isabella. His birth, parentage, and 
education, are still involved in mystery. He has plenty of money, 
but no one in Fairport knows whence he comes, or whither he 
goes. He is suddeuly summoned away, but returns in a few 
days, in black, having lost, as he states it, the only friend he ever 
possessed. ‘This circumstance gives rise to some reflections of 
the Antiquary ; clothed in a melancholy sweetness of language, 
and conceived in atrain of observatious which give them a supe- 
riority over any thoughts on the same subject which we recollect 
to have seen.° | 


«“¢ Indeed? well, young man, be comforted—to have lost a 
friend by death while your mutual regard was warm and unchilled, 
while the tear can drop unembittered by any painful recollection of 
coldness or distrust or treachery, is perhaps an escape from a more 
heavy dispensation. Look round you—how few do you see grow 
old in the affections of those with whom their early friendships were 
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formed !—eur sources of common pleasure gradually dry up as we 
journey on through the vale of Bacha, and we hew out to ourselves 
other reservoirs from which the first companions of our pilgrimage 
are excluded—jealousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate 
others from our side, until none remain but those who are con- 
nected with us, rather by habit than predilection, or who, allied 
more in blood than in disposition, keep the old man company in his 
life, that they may not be forgotten at his death— 


Hec data pana diu viventibus— 


Ah! Mr. Lovel, if it be your lot to reach the chill, cloudy, and 
comfortless evening of life, you will remember the sorrows of your 
youth as the light shadowy clouds that intercepted for a moment the 
beams of the sun when it was rising.’ ”® Vol. II. P. 18. 


The nephew of Oldbuck, Capt. Hector M‘Intyre, now arrives, 
and soon proceeds to question the pretensions of Lovel so closely 
as to give rise toa quarrel. Lovel refuses to give any account of 
hin:self and his family to the hot-headed Highland Captain, an 
insult follows, then a challenge, and they meet in a secluded spot 
to fight out their differences. ‘The beggar Ochiltree suddenly ad- 
vances upon them. 


«* ¢ What has this old fellow to do here?” said M‘Intyre. 

“* 7 am an auld fellow,’ said Edie, *but I am also an auld soldier 
o’ your father’s, for I served wi’ him in the 42d.’ 

** « Serve where you please, you have no title to intrude on us,’ 
said M‘Intyre, ‘ or’—and he lifted his cane in terrorem, though 
without the idea of touching the oldman. But Ochiltree’s courag 
was roused by the insult. * Haud down your switch, Cap 
M‘Intyre ! I am an auld soldier as I said afore, and [’ll take muckle 
frae your father’s son, but no a touch o’ the wand while my pike. 
staff will haud thegither.’ 

** Well, well, I was wrong—I was wrong,’ said M‘Intyre, 
* here’s a crown for you—go your ways—whgt’s the matter now 2’ 

‘The old man drew himself up to the full advantage of his un- 
common height, and, in despite of his dress, which indeed had more of 
the pilgrim than the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, manner, 
and emphasis of voice and gesture, rather like a grey palmer, or 
eremite: preacher, the ghostly counsellor of the young men who 
were round him, than the object of their charity.” His speech, in- 
deed, was as homely as bis habit, but as bold and unceremonious as 
his erect and dignified demeanour. ‘ What are ye come here for, 
young men ?’ he said, addressing himself to the pe audience ; 
* are ye come amongst the most lovely works of Gail to break his 


laws ?—Have ye left the works of man, the houses and the cities that 
are but clay and dust, like those that built them; and are ye come 
here among the peaceful hills, and by the quiet waters, that will last 
whiles aught earthly shall endure, to destroy each other’s lives, that 
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will have but an unco short time, by the course of nature, to make 
up a lang account at the close o’t? O sirs! hae ye brothers, sisters, 
fathers, ‘that hae tended ye, and mothers that hae travailed for ye, 
friends that hae ca’d ye like a piece o’ their ain heart? And is this 
the way ye tak to make them childless and brotherless and friend- 
less ?—Ohon ! it’s an ill fight whar he that wins has the warst o’t. 
Think ont, bairns—I’m a puir man—but I'm an auld man too, 
and what my poverty takes awa’ frae the weight o’ my counsel, grey 
hairs and atruthfu’ heart should add it twenty times-—Gang hame, 
gang hame, like gude lads—the French will be ower to harry us 
ane o’ thae days, and ye'll hae fighting aneugh, and may be auld 
Edie will hirple out himsel if he can get a feal-dike to lay his gun 


‘ower, and may live to tell you whilk o’ ye does the best where there’s 
a good cause afore ye.’” “ Vol. II. P. 130. 


Notwithstanding this remonstrance, clothed in all the eloquence 
of Highland nature, the combatants persist in their purpose. 
They tire together, and Capt. M‘Intyre falls, and is supposed to 
be mortally wounded, and Lied flies with Ochiltree to a place 
of refuge amidst the ruins of an‘old abbey, Here a curious 
scene ensues between o!d Sir Arthur Wardour, and Dousterswivel, 
a German adventurer, who has brought the old gentleman to the 
most extreme distress, by flattering his love for mining. He now 
pretends to discover some old chests of plate which the monks 
had concealed hy some astrological calculations and ceremonies. 
This gives Lovel, who overhears the conversation, a hint in what 
mauner the distresses of the Baronet may be relieved ; and by the 
assistance of Ochiltree be hides under the grave of an ancestor 
a quantity of ingots which the Baronet is led to discover, and to 

- Imagine them an ancient hoard, 

We are now introduced to a fisherman’s cottage where news 
is brought of the death and the burial, after the Roman Catholic 
manner of the Countess of Glenallan, This awakes the attention 


of the old grandmother, now in the extremity of life, and the 
fatuous indifference of age. 


*¢ ¢But what can ail them to bury the auld carline (a rudas 
sa she was) by the night time? 1 dare say our gudemither will 

en 

“ Tflere she exalted her voice, and exclaimed twice or thrice, 
* Gudemither ! gudemither!’ but, lost in the apathy of age and 
deafness, the aged sybil she addressed, continued plying her 7“ 
die without understanding the appeal made to her. 

«« € Speak to your grandmither, Jenny—odd, I wad rather hail 
the cobile halfa mile aft and the nor-wast wind whistling again in my 
teeth.’ 

*« « Grannie,’ said the little mermaid, in a voice to which the 
old wo.uan was better accustomed, ‘ minnie wants to ken what 
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‘for thae’Glenallan folk aye bury by candle-light in the ruins of 
St. Ruth ?? 

“ The old woman paused in the act of twirling the spindle, 
‘turned round to the rest of the party, lifted her withered, trem- 
bling, and clay-coloured hand, raised up her ashen-coloured and 
wrinkled face, which the quick motion of two light-blue . eyes 
chiefly distinguished from the visage of a corpse, ard, as if catch- 
ing at any touch of association with the living world, answered, 
‘ What gars'the Glenallan family inter their dead by terch-light,’ 
‘said the lassie ?—*‘ Is there a Glenailan dead e’en now?’ 

“ ¢ We might be a’ dead and buried too,’ said Maggie, ‘ for 
ony thing ye wad ken about it ;)—~and then, raising her voice to 
the stretch of her mother-in-lew’s comprehension, she added, ¢ It’s 
the auld countess, gudemither.’ ete 

«© 4 And is she ca’d hame then at last,’ said the old woman, 
‘in a voice that seemed to be agitated with much more feeling 
than belonged to her extreme old age, and the general indiffer- 
ence and apathy of her manner—‘ is she then called to her Jast 
account after her lang race o’ pride and power?—O God forgie 
her !’ 

«< ¢ But minnie was asking ye,’ resumed the lesser querist, 
* what for the Glenallan family aye bury their dead by torch-light.?’ 

« ¢ They hae.aye dune sae,’ said the grandmother, * since the 
time the Great Earl fell in the sair battle o’ the Harlaw, when 
‘they say tht coropach was cried in ae day, from the mouth o” the 
‘Tay to the Buck of the Cabrach, that ye wad hae heard nae other 
sound but that of lamentation fer the great folks that had fa’en 
fighting against Donald of the Isles.—But the Great Earl's mither 
was living—they were a doughty and a dour race the women @° 
tthe heuse o’ Glenallan—and she wad hae mae ceronach cried 
for her son, but had him laid in the silence o’ midnight in his 
‘place o” rest, without either drinking the dirgé, or crying the 
lament.—She said he had killed enow that day he died, for the 
widows and daughters o’ the Highlanders he had slain to ery the 
eoronach for them they had lest and for ‘her son too, and sae she 
laid him in his grave wi’ dry eyes, and without a groan or a wail. 
—And it was thought a proud word o’ the family, and they aye 
stickit by it—and the mair in the latter times, because-~én the 
night time they had mair freedom to perform their ree cere- 
monies by darkness and in secrecy t in the day-light—at 
least that was the case in my time—they wad hae been disturbed 
in the day-time baith by the law and the commons of Fairport— 

they may hae mair freedom now—the warld’s changed—I whiles 
hardly ken whether I am standing or sitting, or dead or living.’ 

«¢ And looking round the fire, as if in the state of unconscious 
ancertainty of which she complained, old Elspeth relapsed into 
jer habitual and mechanical occupation of twirling the spindle. 

ss ¢ Eh sirs!? said Jenny Rintherout, under her breath to her 


gossip, 
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gessip, ‘it awsome to hear your gudemither break out in that 
gait—it’s like the dead speaking to the living.’ 

*¢ ¢ Ye’re no that far wrang, lass ; she minds naething o’ what 
passes the day—but set her on auld tales, and she can speak like 
a prent buke. She kens mair about the Glenallan family than 
maist folk—the gudeman’s father was their fisher mony a day. Ye 
man ken the papists make a great point o’ eating fish—it’s nae 
bad part o’ their religion that, whatever the rest is—I could aye 
sell the best o’ fish at the best o'prices for the countess’s ain 
table, grace be-wi’ her! especially on a Friday.—But see as our 
gudemither’s hands and lips are ganging—now its working in her 
head like barm—she’ll speak aneuch the. night—whiles she'll 
no speak a word in a week, unless it be to the bit o' bairns.’ 

“ *Hegh, Mrs. Mucklebackit, she’s an awsome wife! d’ye 
think she’s a’ thegither right ?—Folk says she downa gang to the 
kirk, or speak to the minister, and that she was ance a papist, but 
since her gudeman’s been dead naebody kexs what she is—d'ye 
think yoursel that she’s no uncanny ?’ 

“ «Canny, ye silly tawpie! think ye ae auld wife’s less canny 
than anither, unless it be Ailison Breck—lI really couldna in con- 

- science swear for her—I have kent the boxes she set filled wi’ 
partans, when’ 

« ¢ Whisht, whisht, Maggie, your gudemither’s gaun to speak 

m.’ 

«« ¢ Was na there some ane o’ you said,’ asked the old sybil, 
‘or did I dream, or was it revealed to me, that Joscelind, Lady 
Glenallan, is dead an’ buried this night?’ 

« ¢ Yes, gudemither,’ screamed the daughter-in-law, ¢ it’s e’en 
sae.” 
«¢ ¢ And e’en sae let it be,’ said old Elspeth; she’s made mon 
a sair heart in her day—aye, e’en her ain son's—is he living yet?’ 

«© ¢ Aye, he’s living yet—but how lang he’ll live—however, 
dinna ye mind his coming and asking after you in the spring, and 
Jeaving siller ?’ 

« ¢ It may be sae, Maggie-—I dinna mind it—but a handsome 

entleman he was, and his father before him.: Eh! if his father 
fad lived, they might hae been happy folk !—But he was gane, 
and the lady carried it in-ower and out-ower wit her son, and gart 
him trow the thing he never suld hae trowed, and do the thin 
he has repented a’ his life, and will repent still, were his life as 
Jang as this lang and wearisome ane o’ mine ’ 

« ¢ O what was it, grannie?’—and * What was it, gudemither ?° 
—and *‘ What was it, Luckie Elspeth?’ asked the children, the 
mother, and the visitor, in one breath. 

«« ¢ Never ask what it was, but pray to God that ye are na left 
to the pride and wilfa’ness o’ your ain hearts. ‘They may be as 
powertul in a cabin as in a castle—1 can bear a sad witness ta 
that.—O that weary and fearfu’ night !—will it never gang out 
o’ my auld head ?—Eh! to see her lying on the floor wi her lang 
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hair dreeping wi’ the salt water!—Heaven will avenge on a* thag 
had to do wi’'t.’’’ Vol II. P. 289, 


The old sybil appears revived by the event, she rises “ like a 
mummy animated by some wandering spirit into a temporary re- 
surrection ;” she gives Ochiltree a ring to present to the Earl of 
Glenallan, requesting him to come instantly to the cottage. - He 
offers it. ‘The Earl receives it with trepidation and alarm, and 
promises immediately to attend the summons. In the mean 
time a visitation of the severest affliction is sent upon the cottage. 
Their eldest son, the pride and hope of the family, is drowned in 
a storm, the father having escaped Qur extracts have been 
large, but the scene before us is of so touching and so true a na- 
ture that we cannot resist the pleasure of extracting it. ‘The au- 
thor remarks that Wilkie could alone have painted it, to which 
we will add, that W. Scott alone could have described it, 


‘*¢ The body was laid in its coffin within the wooden bedstead 
which the young fisher had occupied while alive. At a little 
distance stood the father, whose rugged weathersbeaten counte- 
nance, shaded by his grizzled hair, had faced ‘many a stormy 
night and night-like day. He was apparently revolving his loss in 
his mind with that strong feeling of painful grief, peculiar to harsh 
and rough characters, which almost breaks forth into hatred against 
the world, and all that remains in it, after the beloved object is 
withdrawn. The old man had made the most desperate eflorts to 
save his son, and had only been with-held by main force from ree 
newing them-at a moment, when, without the possibility of assist- 
ing the sufferer, he must himself have perished. Aji this apparently 
was boiling in his recollection. His glance was directed sidelong 
towards the coffin, as to an object on which he could not stedfastly 
look, and yet from which he could not withdraw his eyes. His 
answers to the necessary questions which were occasionally put to 
him, were brief, harsh, and almost fierce. His family had not yet 
dared to address to him a word, either of sympathy or consola- 
tion. His masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute mistress 
of the family, as she justly boasted herself on all ordinary occa- 
sions, was, by this great loss, terrified into silence and submission, 
and compelled to hide from her husband’s observation the bursts of 
her female sorrow, As he had rejected food ever since thé dis 
aster had happened, not daring herself to approach him, she had 
that morning, with affectionate artifice, employed the youngest 
and favourite child to present her husband with some nourishmenty 
His first action was to push it from him with an angry violence, 
that frightened the child; his next, to snatch up the boy and de- 
your him with kisses. ‘ Ye’ll be a bra’ fallow an ye be 
Patie,—but ye’ll never —-never can be—what he was to me'—He 
has sailed the coble wi’'me since he was ten years auld, and there 
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wasna the like o’ him drew a net betwixt this and Buchan-ncss—— 
‘They say folks maun submit—I shall try.’ 

« And he had been silent from that moment until compelled to 
answer the necessary questions we have already noticed. Such was 
the disconsolate state of the father 

« In another corner of the cottage, her face covered by her 
apron, which was flung over it, sat the mother, the nature of her 
grief sufficiently indicated, by the wringing of her hands, and the 
convulsive agitation of the bosom which the covering could not 
conceal. Two of her gossips, offciously whispering into her ear 
the common-place topic of resignation under irremediable misfor- 
tume, seemed as if they were endeavouring to stun the grief which 
they could not console. 

“¢ The sorrew of the children was mingled with wonder at the 
preparations they beheld around them, and at the unusual display 
of wheaten bread and wine, whi h the poorest peasant, or fisher, 
offers to the guests on these mournful occasions ; and thus their 
grief for their brother’s death was almost already lost in admiration 
of the splendour of his funeral. 

“ But the figure of the old grandmother was the most remarka- 
ble of the sorrowing group. Seated-on her accusomed chair, with 
her usual air of apathy, and want of interest in what surrounded 
her, she seemed every now and then mechanically to resume the 
motion of twirling her spindle—then to look towards her bosom for 
the distaff, although beth had been laid aside—She would then 
cast her eyes about as if surprised at missing the usual implements 
of ber industry, and appear caught by the black colour of the 
gown in which they had dressed her, and embarrassed by the 
wamber of persons by whom she was surrounded—then, finally, 
she would raise her head with a ghastly look, and fix her eyes upon 
the bed which contained the coffin of her grandson, as if she had 
at once, and for the first time, acquired sense to comprehend her 
inexpressible calamity. These alternate feelings of embarrassment, 
wonder, and grief, seemed te succeed each other more than once 
upon her torpid features. But she spoke not a word, neither had 
she shed a tear; nor did one of the family understand, either from 
look or expression, to what extent she comprehended the uncom- 
mon bustle around her. So she sat among the funeral assembly 
tike a connecting hink between the surviving mourners and the 
dead corpse which they bewailed—a being in whom the light of 
existence was already obscured by the encroaching shadows of 
death.” Vol. II. P. 32. 


The Antiquary attends the funeral as Laird, and supports the 
head of the corpse to the grave. ‘The scene that follows is more 
touching, than we should almost have conceived it within the 
power of language to describe, 


“ The last of them had darkened the entrance of the cottage, 
as she went out, and drawn the door softly behind her, when the 
father, 
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father, first ascertaining by a hasty glance that no stranger re- 
mained, started up, clasped his hands wildly above his head, ut- 
tered a cry of the despair which he had hitherto repressed, and, 
in all the impotent impatience of grief, half rushed half s 
gered forward to the bed on which the coffin had been dosenels 
threw himself down upon it, and smothering, as it were, his head 
among the bed-clothes, gave vent to the full passion of his sorrow. 
It was in vain that the wretched mother, terrified by the vebe- 
mence of her husband’s affliction—affliction still more fearful as 
agitating a man of hardened manners and a robust frame—sup- 
pressed her own sobs and tears, and, pulling him by the skirts of 
his coat, implored him to rise and remember, that, though one 
was removed he had still a wife and children to comfort and ‘sup- 
port. The appeal came at too early a period of his anguish, and 
was totally unattended to; he continued to remain prostrate, in- 
dicating, by sobs so bitter and violent that they shook the bec and 
partition against which it rested, by clenched hands which grasped 
the bed-clothes, and by the vehement and convulsive motion of 
his legs, how deep and how terrible was the agony of a father’s 
sorrow. 

“© ¢O, what a day is this! what a day is this!’ said the poor 
mother, her womanish affliction already exhaused by sobs and tears, 
and now almost lost in terror for the state in which she beheld her 
husband ; ‘ O, what an hour is this! and naebody to help a poor 
lone woman—O, gude-mither, could ye but speak a word to him! 
—wad ye but bid him be comforted !” 

“* To her astonishment, and even to the increase of her fear, 
her husband’s mother heard and answered the appeal. She rose 
and walked across the floor without support, and without much 
apparent feebleness, and, standing by the bed on which her son 
had extended himself, she said, ‘ Rise up, my son, and sorrow not 
for him that is beyond sin and sorrow and temptation—Sorrow is 
for those that remain in this vale of sorrow and darkness—I, wha 
dinna sorrow, and wha canna sorrow, for ony ane, hae maist need 
that ye should a’ sorrow for me,’ 

‘«¢ ‘The voice of his mother, not heard for years as taking part 
in the active duties of life, or offering advice or consolation, pro- 
duced its effect upon her son. He assumed a sitting posture on 
the side of the bed, and his appearance, attitude, and gestures, 
changed from those of angry despair to déep grief and dejection. 
The grandmother retired to her nook, the mother mechanically 
took in her hand her tattered Bible, and seemed to read, though 
her eyes were drowned with tears. 

«« They were thus occupied when a loud knock was heard at the 
door.’’ Vol. IiI. P. 51. 


After having dwelt on these scenes, now Ict our readers turn 

. to the Childe Harold, to the Lara, to the Parisina of Lord Byron, 
and they will then discover how cold, how forced, how go 
ess, 
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less, is all that poetry on which they have hitherto dwelt, with 
perhaps so much staring admiration, as the production of a vast 
genius and profound observation. Real genius will follow na- 
ture into all her secret paths; real genius will present the living 
portrait of man, in all his varied forms, whether high or low, proud 
or humble ; real genius delights to distinguish all the diversified 
features of the human mind, not to harp eternally on the same 
single chord, and that one, untrue to nature and hateful to har- 
mony, 

The whole of the description which now ensues is exquisitely 
drawn. ‘The unwillingness of the parents to admit the Earl of 
Glenallan into their cottage, much more to quit it on the day of 
their son’s burial, the reviving imperiousness of the old grand- 
mother, the confession of her crimes are all in perfect nature. 
From her it appears, that the Earl, having fallen in love with a 
cousin of the fumily whom his mother hated, especially as if her 
son was to have an heir, her right in the baronies would cease. 
He marries her however in secret ; but, by the stratagems of his 
mother, his elder brother, and this.old woman, he is persuaded, 
that she was in reality the daughter of his father. ‘The Earl on 
the discovery of this supposed horror, gives himself up to remorse 
and despair, and his wife in her agony precipitates herself into the 
sea. A chid survived, the fruit of their marriage, who, as our 
readers will anticipate, 1s Lovel. We shall not relate the means 
by which he is preserved, as they are not beyoud the ordinary in- 
vention of a novellist : all things are of course settled ; Captain 
M‘Intyre survives and recovers ; the Earl recoguizes his son, who 
marries Isabeila Wardour ; the distresses of the old Baronet are 
relieved, and Dousterswivel is disgraced. 

Of thé characters we can speak in the highest terms. The 
Antiquary himself stands the most prominent, ‘The mixture of 
elements in his composition is well pourtrayed. ‘The knowledge 
he discovers is curious and instructive, and if his blunders cause 
amusement, his learning will afford instruction. "The old Baronet, 
kind and petulant, doubting, yet afraid of his doubts, credulous, 

et ashamed of his credulity, is pourtrayed with equal fidelity, 
The beggar Ochiltree, and the old woman are figures that stand 
prominent in the canvass. They are such alone as Scotland could 
produce, or a Scotchman describe. The knavery of Douster- 
swivel, which would appear to be almost overstrained, is, as the 
author informs us, founded on a fact of actual occurrence, ‘The 
subordinate characters are drawn with that discrimination and 
variety, which is a true test of genius, and a distinguishing fea- 
ture of our author. The incidents are numerous ; many deeply 
affacting ; many exquisitely ludicrous ; put they are blended to~ 
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ier with so much art as to make a perfect and an harmonious 
whole. 

Of the comparative merits of the three extranrdinary produc- 
tions of our author, it is difficult.to give any satisfactory account. 
If the tales of past times delight our readers, if the manners and 
passions of a departed race, pourtrayed with equal fidelity and 
spirit, have a charm for their minds, WavERLEY will justly be 
their favuurite: if the creatures of a wild and romantic mmagina- 
tion, though not without a real existence on Scottish ground, are 
congenial to their fancy, they will pay Guy MaNNERING its due 
share of their admiration : but if they love nature and the feelings 
of nature, as they now exist, even in their most secret recesses, 
and in their most varied forms, whether of high rank or low, 
whether of joy or sorrow, they will give the palm of preference to 
the ANTIQUARY. 

We only regret that our author declares himself not likely again 
to solicit the favour of the public. We are sorry for our own 
‘sakes, but we must console ourselves with reading again and again 
his admirable productions. We are happy for these, as we 
should be sorry to see a perfect series of Ristorical and national 


portraits disgraced by an inferior appendage, or a worn out re- 
petition. 





FER 


Arr. VII. d Review of Mr. Norris’s Attack upon the Bri. 
tish and Foreign Bible Society. Dedicated (by Permission) 
to the Right Keverend the Lord Bishop of St. David's. By 
the Rev. Wm. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. &c. Hatchard. 

Arr. VIII. da Examination of Mr. Dealtry’s Review of 
Norris on the British and Foreign Bible Society; with occa 
sional Remarks on the Nature and Tendency of that Institu- 


tion. By a Clergyman of the Divcese of London. 8vo. 
$s. Gd. Rivingtons. 1816. 


WE have already entered at so great length into the merits 
of this question, considered with a reference to general views 
and principles, that it appears quite superfluous to employ any 
farther reasoning or to bring forward any additional facts, in of- 
der to justify the suspicions which we have not hesitated to ad- 
vance, relative to the spirit which prevails, and above all, to the 
tendency of the measures which are pursued, in Bible Societies. 
We shail therefure confine ourselves, on the present occasion, 
to a coniparison of the two pamphlets now before us, selecting, 
as we go along, such passages from each as seem to bear most 


directly upou the point at issue. 
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less, is all that poetry on which they have hitherto dwelt, with 
pethaps so much staring admiration, as the production of a vast 
genius and profound observation. Real genius will follow na- 
ture into all her secret paths; real genius will present the living 
portratt of man, in all his varied forms, whether high or low, proud 
or humble ; real genius delights to distinguish all the diversified 
features of the human mind, not to harp eternally on the same 
single chord, and that one, untrue to nature and hateful to har- 
mony. 

The whole of the description which now ensues is exquisitely 
drawn. ‘The unwillingness of the parents to admit the Earl of 
Glenallan into their cottage, much more to quit it on the day of 
their son’s burial, the reviving imperiousness of the old grand- 
mother, the confession of her crimes are all in perfect nature. 
From her it appears, that the Earl, having fallen in love with a 
cousin of the family whom his mother hated, especially as if her 
son was to have an heir, her right in the baronies would cease. 
He marries her however in secret ; but, by the stratagems of his 
mother, his elder brother, aid this old woman, he is persuaded, 
that she was in reality the daughter of his father. ‘The Earl on 
the discovery of this supposed horror, gives himself up to remorse 
and despa, and his wife in her agony precipitates herself into the 
sea. A chic survived, the fruit of their marriage, who, as our 
readers will anticipate, 1s Lovel. We shall not relate the means 
by which he is preserved, as they are not beyond the ordinary in- 
vention of a novellist : all things are of course settled ; Captain 
M‘Intyre survives and recovers ; the Earl recognizes his son, wha 
marries Isabella Wardour ; the distresses of the old Baronet are 
relieved, and Dousterswivel is disgraced. 

Of thé characters we can speak in the highest terms. The 
Antiquary himself stands the most prominent. ‘The mixture of 
elements in his composition is well pourtrayed. ‘The knowledge 
he discovers is curious and instructive, and if his blunders cause 
amusement, his learning will afford instruction. The old Baronet, 
kind and petulant, doubting, yet afraid of his doubts, credulous, 

et ashamed of his credulity, is pourtrayed with equal fidelity, 
1e beggar Ochiltree, and the old woman are figures that stand 
prominent in the canvass. They are such alone as Scotland could 
roduce, or a Scotchman describe. The knavery of Douster- 
swivel, which would appear to be almost overstrained, is, as the 
author informs us, founded on a fact of actual occurrence, ‘The 
subordinate characters are drawn with that discrimination and 
variety, which is a true test of genius, and a distinguishing fea- 
ture of our author. The incidents are numerous ; many deeply 
affacting ; many exquisitely ludicrous ; bat they are blended to- 
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gether with so much art as to make a perfect and an harmonious 
whole. 

Of the comparative merits of the three extranrdinary produc- 
tions of our author, it is difficult to give any satisfactory account. 
If the tales of past times delight our readers, if the manners and 
passions of a departed race, pourtrayed with equal fidelity and 
spirit, have a charm for their minds, WaveR Ley will justly be 
their favuurite: if the creatures of a wild and romantic unagina- 
tion, though not without a real existence on Scottish ground, are 
congenial to their fancy, they will pay Guy MaNNERING its due 
share of their admiration : but if they love nature and the feelings 
of nature, as they now exist, even in their most secret recesses, 
and in their most varied forms, whether of high rank or low, 
whether of joy or sorrow, they will give the palm of preference to 
the ANTIQUARY. 

We only regret that our author declares himself not likely again 
to solicit the favour of the public. We are sorry for our own 
sakes, but we must console ourselves with reading again and again 
his admirable productions. We are happy for these, as we 
should be sorry to see a perfect series of bistorical and national 


portraits disgraced by an inferior appendage, or a worn out re- 
petition. 
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WE have already entered at so great length into the merits 
of this question, considered with a reference to general views 
and principles, that it appears quite superfluous to employ any 
farther reasoning or to bring forward any additional facts, in of- 
der to justify the suspicions which we have not hesitated to ad- 
vance, relative to the spirit which prevails, and above all, to the 
tendency of the measures which are pursued, in Bible Societies. 
We shail therefure confine ourselves, on the present occasion, 
to a coniparison of the two pamphlets now before us, selecting, 
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Of Dealtry’s “ Review,” then, we cannot he!p remarking in 
the outset, that it carries on its face no small share of that affec- 
tation of candour and good humour, mixed at the same time 
with malicious hints and uncharitable imputations, which to a 
discerning eye clearly marks the expericuced controversialist. 
‘There ts a shew of moderation in one sentence, and suppressed 
indignation in the next. He bewails at one moment, the frailty 
of man, his prepossessions and his ignorance, and then, before 
he dips his pen again in the ink, he ascribes the opposition of 
his antagonists to the inspiration of the Devil. “ {Me is satis- 
tied,” he says, ‘* that a controversial spirit is-a bad spirit ; and 
that most of us who engage mm this warfare, are occasionally be- 
trayed into expressions for which we ought to be sorry ;” and 
yet this apothegm is uttered almost immediately after he had at- 
tributed to the suggestions and impulses of the Archfiend, 


every attempt to canvass or thwart the proceedings of the Buble 
Society. 


“ Is it likely, that the Prince of this world should behold the 
probable subversion of his kingdom, (by means of the Society,) 
without an effort to save it? In the early period of the Church, 
he availed himself of falsehood and persecution. No calumny was 
spared which could impeach the character of the christian. We 
are not ignorant of his devices; a plentiful store of poisoned ar- 
rows remains still in his hands; but there are few, I trust, which 
may not easily be repelled by the shield of truth.” 


After all, we could almost venture to say, that Mr. Dealtry 
sees clearly into the real state of the question. Mr. Dealtry is a 
man of an acute and a luminous understanding, and is not likely 
himself to be deceived by all the trash and the cant of many 
with whom he is compelled to associate. He appears, indeed, 
to write upon the subject with a certain levity of manner, from 
which we should almost suspect that his friends no less than his 
enemies come in for their share of his ridicule. In fact, Mr. 
Dealtry writes on this subject very like a man who is inclined tu 
laugh at the whole affair. . 


“ I conceive it to be no question,’ says he, “ either of mine 
er of the Bible Society, whether Mr. Freshfield may be permitted 
to pray to God or not; whether the landholders of St. Pancras 
approve or disapprove of a new church in their parish; whether 
the Evangelical Diary be a wise or a foolish publication; whether 
the Editor (Mr. Norris) or Bishop Burnet be most sound in the 
interpretation of the twentieth Article; whether the lecturers in 
churches be essential to the welfare of their congregations, or are 
to be esteemed only as an excrescence; whether the Vestry at 
Mackney consist of eminent theologians, or be constituted after 

the 
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the manner of other vestries; whether a Welsh word should be 
spelt with an additional w, or without one,” &c. 


Amusement, in short, appears to have been his chief object 
and solace in composition, when he could no longer withstand 
the earnest entreaties of his friends to put forth a pamphlet. 
Thus, we find him stil disposed to make merry, even when he 
advances to meet the charges which, he says, have been made 
against his favourite Society; which he states in the following 
manner ; 


“Ist. It does not circulate the bible: it disseminates tracts. 
When this was no longer tenable, the enemy turned round, .and 
proscribed the Society, because, 

“© Od. It does circulate the bible, and disseminates no tracts. 
The fact of distributing the Scriptures was converted into a ground 
ef accusation ! 

“* 3d. It is a Dissenting Society ! 

“4th. It is not a Dissenting Society! Happy would it be for 
the Church of England, if such were the case! We should ne 
longer be exposed to the hazard of baneful communications ! 

** 5th. It disseminates the Scriptures with comments ! 

“‘ 6th. It dares to send bibles into the world without comments ¢ 
to the marvellous increase of heresy, and the manifold danger of 
religion and the church ! 

“7th. It contains within itself the seeds of dissolution: it is a 
bubble that must presently burst! 

“8th. It is a powerful confederation, and will subvert the esta 
blishments both of Church and State! 

“ Oth. Its machinations are secret / 

“10th. It is the most noisy and clamorous creature upon the 
face of the earth! 

Fith. It introduces every where a false and spurious charity F 

‘©12th, Wherever it goes it excites nothing but quarrels and 

debater 
‘© 13th. It is a new institution: history tells of nothing like it? 
‘© 1ith. It is an old institution, established by Pharisees and 
revived by Puritans!” 


It has long been observed, that there is a method in certain 
kinds of madness; and that kind of it which is aysumed is per 
haps the most methodical. Feeling himself unable to answer 
the charges which are actually urged by Mr. Norris on the best 
possible grounds, against the spirit and tendency of the Bible 
Society, Mr. D. endeavours to conceal his weakness by turumg 
the question into a laugh. Whoever seriously accused the Bible 
Society of not cnculating the bible ¢ or who among the oppo- 
pents of that Society hus ever converted the fact of oe 
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the Scriptures into a ground of accusation? To this the autho- 
of the Examination replies, 


“ How shall I, express my astonishment at the bold wickedness 
of this remark? The fact of distributing the Scriptures was con- 
verted into a ground of accusation! Never! ‘Lhe mode of its 
distributing them has often been objected to,—and the fact of its 
not accompanying them with the book of Common Prayer or any 

per commentary ;—but the fact of distributing the Scriptures— 
ever! This is the odious imputation which, as Dr. Marsh long 
ago observed, other advocates of the institution have endeavoured 
to fix on their opponents: but in vain! -It has been again and 
@gain protested against, with sentiments of just indignation and 
abhorrence. And yet Mr. D., whilst he proceeds to repeat the - 
base and malicious slander, with a degree of effrontery of which I 
recollect no previous example, professes that he is repelling poison- 
ed arrows by the shield of truth !”” 


Mr. Dealtry’s pamphlet is divided into two chapters ; the first 
"on the leading principles of the ‘ Practical Exposition’ and 
of the Bible Society ;” the second on the mistakes aud mis- 
conceptions of the author of the Practical Exposition.” 

Of the leading principles ascribed to the work just mentioned, 
one in Mr. Dealtry’s charitable judgment is, “ that the Editor 
considers the reading of the Scriptures as of little or no service 
without the aid of a preacher ;” and, in support of this charge, 
he makes a reference to eight or ten pages in Mr. Norris’s 
Practical Exposition. We maintain, however, in opposition to 
Mr. Dealtry’s conclusion, that Mr. Norris has no where stated 
such a sentiment. ‘Vo this the author of the Examination re- . 


plies, 


«¢ IT have very diligently and minutely examined all those pages 
of Mr. Norris’s book to which Mr. D. refers as his authority for 
this assertion. 1 find him insisting, indeed, with due force on the 
necessity and utility of a preaching ministry: but not one syllable 
is there throughout which can, with any semblance of propriety, 
be construed into a declaration that he considers the reading of 
the Scriptures, either as being of no service, or even as being of 
little service, without the aid of a preacher! The passages to 
which the note {Mr. D.’s reference) directs us, are too long to be 
here quoted. This consideration alone prevents me from strength. 
ening my remonstrance, by producing them. But if those passages 
will not really bear me out in it, let any portion of them whatever 
be cited in confutation of my statement, and I must yield at once. 
To have quoted one plain and positive sentenee, could it have 
been found, would have placed his charge beyond the possibility 
of contradiction. But it could not be found. The next expedient, 
then, which promised best to answer his purpose, was, to be 
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vague and general—to run the chance of having that charge ac- 
ceded to in consequence of the multitude of his references, Few 
readers, perhaps, are at the pains of looking into these authorities 
at all, and fewer still of investigating them attentively. I repeat 
that Mr. D. has here attributed to the Editor a sentiment which 
the Editor has no where expressed.” 


The next charge brought against Mr, Norris, under the de- 
nomination of “ a general principle,” is “ dislike of the free and 
general circulation of the word of God.” It is almost unneces- 
sary to add, that this charge is as groundless and unwarrantable 
as the other. ‘The Editor of the Practical Exposition has in no 
part of his book manifested either dislike or disapprobation of 
the freest and widest distribution of the sacred volume; he ob- 
jects only to the want of discrimination and prudence in its cir- 
culation, and to the obvious tendency which such a profuse and 
thoughtless bestowal of it must have to degrade it in the esti- 
mation of the people. It must indeed be confessed, that it is 
not possible iv all cases to escape imposition, or to prevent the 
abuse of benevolence, and all the instances of such abuse, with 
respect to bibles, which have hitherto been proved, would be 
entitled to comparatively little attention, were it not, as the au- 
thor of the Examination observes, 


‘¢ A notorious practice of the Bible Society to desire the public to 
estimate their merits by the sums of money they cee and by thenum- 
ber of bibles they distribute. Where there is such an evident propen- 
sity for boasting, and the sources which feed this vain-glory are in 
the occupation of the boasters, is there not some reason to appre- 
hend that it may be supplied too abundantly? Ifthe Cicero of 
one district rises at an anniversary meeting, and states that a thou 
sand bibles have been given away in his neighbourhood, the L'e- 
mosthenes of an adjoining district will cut but a sorry figure if he 
can only say that five hundred have been given away in his.” 


Mr. Dealtry says, that instead of a pamphlet, he could have 
written a folio on Mr. Norris’s mis-statements. We believe 
him; for whenever a man trusts to his imaginution rather than 
to facts, and draws conclusions, in direct defiance of candour 
und fair reasoning, the limits to his undertaking will be dictated 
by the gratification of his party, and not by the extent of his 
subject. 

‘Lhe mistakes and misconceptions of the Editor of the Prac- 
tical Exposition are estimated by Mr. Dealtry as being fifty in 
number. Now the first question that occurs relative to these mis- 
takes and misconceptions is, upon what authority did Mr. Norris 
inake his statements, and upon what authority are they couiradicted 
by the present author. Generally speaking, then, the authority 
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upon which the statements in the Practical Exposition are 
founded was public documents, of various descriptions, such as 
newspaper reports, and publications by Auxiliary Bible Societies. 
Sometimes indeed the Editor trusted to private communications 
from people who had been present at Bible Society meetings, 
and who had taken notes of the principal speeches; but, as we 
have said, m by far the greater number of instances, the sources 
of his information were public and avowed. With regard to 
Mr. Dealtry’s authorities, on the other hand, they appear to us 
of the most suspicious nature. They are not only private and 
anonymous, but in several cases they are drawn from articles in 
the Christian Observer, of which it seems very probable that 
he himself, or one of his friends, is the author. All that Mr. 
1). is pleased to tell us, in relation to the sources of his know- 
ledge on this question, is contained in the following sentence : 
“ | kvew where to apply for intelligence, and [ have obtained it 
chiefly from beneficed clergymen, who were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the circtmmstances which they relate.” Now, with- 
out attributing to Mr. Dealtry or his friends any very unworthy 
motives, we miay be allowed to remark that it was altogether 
impossible for him to have thrown a greater degree of suspicion 
upon the credibility of his Review, than by this open avowal of 
secrecy and private understanding. When a man has a particular 
object in hand, and “ knows where to apply for intelligence,” 
there is a prevailing chance that he will find only such intelli- 
gence as he wishes to receive. ) 
Again, with regard to newspaper reports, we mamtain that 
such articles, as tu their spirit and general statements at least, 
ave much more to be relied upon than the recollections of the 
speaker of an unmpremeditated harangue. Every body must be 
aware that a person whose mind is on the stretch for the ideas 
of his next sentence is not the best judge either of what he 1s 
saying, or of the impression likely to be produced by his words ; 
and if, at the end of several months, when he finds that his 
speech has been publicly animadverted upon, he should come 
forward and state doubts as to the use of certain expressions 
which have been attributed to him, offering to substitute a re- 
port of his own making, free from all the objectionable pas- 
sages, what effect would his remonstrance have on the minds 
of impartial men! Besides, as Mr. Norris observes in one of 
his notes, it is well known to be the practice of the Bible 
Society auxiliarists to have,short-hand writers in attendance at 
their meetings, and in some instances to have committees to pre- 
pare for the public papers a full account of the proceedings of 
the day. ‘Taking up the matter, however, on its own merits, 
we are compelled to pronounce that statements resting ou the 
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authority of public documents, possessed of the ordinary degree 
of accuracy belonging'to such productions, are nut to be inva- 
lidated or suppressed by the mere assertion of an author, avow= 
edly acting the part of an apologist, and preducing no stronget 
claim upon our belief than that he knew where to apply for in- 
telligence. : 

In the advertisement prefixed to the second edition of his 
book, Mr. Norris remarks that of the mass of evidence which 
the volume contains, “ three items” comprise the whole agaist 
the fidelity of which any exceptions have been taken. Mr. 
Dealtry we have already said, has marshalled up no fewer than 
fifty, and we certainly agree with him in thinking that, such as 
they are, they might have encreased ad /ibitum. 

The first respects a Grace which voted a sum of money to thé 
Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, from the University 
of Cambridge, soon after the establishment of an Auxiliary Buble 
Society in the town. Mr. Norris says that the Grace was voted 
by a majority of ten to one, whereas it appears that, being 
© grossly misinformed on this subject,” and not having read the 
Christian Observer for January 1814, the majority was still 
greater than he has stated, there be.ng only one dissentient® 
voice. We give Mr. Dealiry joy on this triumph! What could 
induce Mr. Norris to say fen to one, when his vernacular tongue 
Supplies so many forms of expression, which would have come 
much nearer to the idea of complete unanimity? A hundred to 
ene sounds as well, is:as good English, hxs as bigh auth rity and 
good practice to recommend it, and at might perhaps have res 
duced the number of “ mistakes and misconceptions” from fifty 
to forty-nine. The author of the Examination, when reviewin 
this case, very appropriately exclaims “ parturtunt moutes ;” en. 
reully at the head of half a hundred charges, gravely brought 
forward, and seriously urged, it is ridiculous enough to en- 
counter the above. But we have more of the same kind: in- 
deed there is not one of any importance in the whole list; they 
all respect trifles, the mere outside of the question, the merest 
slips of the pei or errors of the press. It is, perhaps, an abuse 
of time to tianscribe, and still more to read such matters as 
them. Yet we shall venture so far upon our reader’, good. 
nature as to lay before him two or three of Mr. Norris’s mis- 
takes, with their respective corrections and animadversionss 
“The Bible Society,” it has been alleged, it seems, by Mr. Ny 
“ supersedes the regular clergy.” Answer, by Mr. Dealtry, 
“J ama regular clergyman : a sociéty is established in my parish, 
and it has not superseded me.” ‘ Wherever the Bible Society 
has been introduced,” says the Practical Exposition, “ it has 
sét the floek in opposition to the pastor, aud the minister at 
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variance with bis brother.” To this misconception an answer 
equaily satisfactory is given. “ In my parish the Society has 
excited no feelings of pain either in the time of my predecessor 
or myself.” One would imagine that Mr. Dealtry had procured 
a pstent for representing in himself and his parish the whole 
kingdom and Church of England. ‘The next mistake charged 
upon the Editor of the Practical Exposition respects Mr. 
Steinkopff, who, it seems, was sent on a mission to Bonaparte, 
to promote the views of the Bible Society. Mr. Dealtry loses 
his temper completely upon reviewing this part of Mr. Norris's 
book. “ ‘The Editor,” says he, “ finds in a provincial paper 
a silly paragraph, which he converts into this most marvellous 
accusation?” to which Mr. D. adds a note, containing this query. 
“Is it exactly true that any newspaper ever made this assertion ? 
] say it with much pain, but I have reason to believe that the 
statement is incorrect.” ‘To this we cannot give a better answer 
than in the words of the Examiner of Mr. Dealtry’s Review. 


“ The Reviewer might have saved himself all the ‘ pain’ of 
saying this, and all the shame of saying it unjustly, if he had looked 
(as Mr. Norris expressly directs him to de,) into the Cambridge 
Chronicle for Dec. 18, 1812. The paper is now before me; and 
from the conclusion of a conspicuous account of the proceedings at 
an anniversary meeting of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society, 
I copy the ensuing sentences: * At the same time no circumstance 
has transpired of so interesting a nature, at this moment, that we 
trust we need no apology for its insertion. “The French Emperor, 
Bonaparte, trom whom this nation were not prepared to expect 
patronage for its religious institutions, has thought proper to coun- 
tenance the object of Mr. Steinkopff’s mission. ‘That gentleman 
landed at Harwich, on Sunday, the 6th instant, after an expedi- 
tion to Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and France, for the purpose of 
furthering the views of the parent Society.’”’ 

‘‘ How severely may Mr. Dealtry’s question relative to Mr. 
Norris be here retorted upon himself! Did it never occur to his 
mind that previous to the advancing of so serious a charge, it 
might be proper to inquire into the fact! What satisfactory an- 
swer the proposer of this question may be able to return to it, I 
am much at a loss to imagine. The Editor may allege for Ais an- 
swer that the Cambridge Chronicle is professedly in the interests 
of the friends of the Bible Society, and that the paragraph here 
noticed has all the appearance of having been inserted with the 
concurrence of the party themselves.”’ 


So much for this mistake, aud the boundless charity of the 

corrector ! 
We mention but one more of the fifty misconceptions, mis- 
takes, or blundeis, with which the Editor is charged, and it 1s 
ene 
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one of the ‘ three items,’ against which an exception has been 
taken. In the Practical Exposition it is said that, 


** At the Henley Meeting Mr. Cunningham insinuates that the 
honour and interest of the University of Oxford are at stake, un- 
less an Auxiliary Bible Society be formed there; and that its re- 
fusal to sanction such a measure would be an act which he could 
hardly refrain from considering as a proof that its sight was impaired 
or extinguished.”’ | 


Now, as Mr. Cunningham actually expostulated with Mr. 
Norris on this statement, which he represented as incorrect, it 
certamly would have been no more than honest in Mr. Dealtry 
to have given the reason for which Mr. N. refused, or deemed 
it inexpedient to retract it in his second edition. ‘That reason is 
given at considerable length in a note, from which Mr. Dealtry 
has made a partial quotation, after doing which, he leaves the 
matter to the conjectures of his reader, who cau scarcely fail 
to ascribe Mr. Norris’s conduct to obstinacy, or to a motive 
still more objectionable. ‘The merits of the case, however, 
when properly examined into, will exlibit the latter gentleman's 
character in a very different point of view. We give it in his 
own words : 


“¢ Mr. Cunningham has stated, in a letter to the Editor, that 
that passage extracted from his speech, in the Reading Mercury 
is * not his,’ and has complained that ‘ he should have been judged 
rather from the unauthorized report of a newspaper, than from the 
authorized report of the Henley Meeting, which has since been pub- 
lished.’ In proof of the accuracy of this * authorized report,’ he 
(Mr. C) proceeds to allege that it ‘ contains the only parts of 
his wholly unprepared speech, which he could persuade himself to 
print at the desire of the Meeting,’ and this, though the reader 
perhaps will scarcely credit it, is the reason assigned by himself, 
and the only one he assigns, tor the deference which he demands 
as due to the report published by authority. In his zeal to secure 
the retractation of any charge against the Bible Society contained 
in the Practical Exposition, he directs the Editor’s attention to the 
authorized report of the Meeting at Hertford. The Editor has 
paid due attention to that Report, and, amongst other things, he 
finds ‘ extreme caution’ recommended by the Committee to the 
public, in their enquiries, whether the speeches actually delivered 
have not been ‘ GARBLED.’ In the present instance enquiry is 
superseded : for the garbling of Mr.Cunninghain’s speech in the 
authorize? Henley Report stands recorded by his own hand, What 
degree of accuracy characterizes the Newspaper Report the Editor 
does not pretend to determine ; but it is well known to be the prac- 
tice of Bible Society Auxiliarists to have short-hand writers in at- 
tendance at their Meetings, and in some instances to have Com- 
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mittees to prepare for the public paper a full account of the pre- 
ce dings of the day ; and the lengthened detail of the speeches at 
Heniey, contained in the Reading Mercury of Oct. 12, 1812, has 
all the characters of a document of this description. Whether 
therefore, from that ‘ wholly unprepared’ state in which Mr. 
Cunringham professes that he delivered his sentiments on that oc. 
casion, the alleged reflection upon the Univerity of Oxford did or 
did not inadvertently slip from him, is a point to be settled between 
himself and the conductor of the paper in question, on whose 
authority it is adduced, and who, as far as appears, has not had 
such representations made to him as to induce him to retract it.’ 


Mr. Dealtry, in his account of the above affair, carefully 
avoids mentioning that the authorized Report of the Henley 
Meeting, contained only such parts of Mr. Cunningham’s speech 
as he had thought proper to publish, and that there were other 
parts which he could not persuade himself to print in that doe 
cument; and moreover that the whole was an extemporaneous 
effusion, ‘* wholly upprepared,” and, of course, less lkely to be 
distinctly remembered upon a subsequent effort of reminiscence. 
So fur, then, from there being ground for a charge against Mr. 
Norris, on this bead, he has acted the part of an honest and con- 
sistent character. ‘The exception taken agaist his statement he 
has thought it due to the party concerned to record in its proper 
place ; and we are certain that the hepe which he cherishes will 
net be disappointed; that the reader will go glong with him in 
thinking that such exceptions as the above give no oc¢asion either 
to withdraw or to alter the original passages. 

We will not proceed farther in thig pnpleasant business. 
Well might Mr. Dealtry say that, “ @ controversial spirit is a 
bad spit.” At is uncharitable, and it is full of deceitfulness. 
It gradually carries a man from self-defence to the blackest ca- 
lunmy ; and the weaker he feels his cause, the more virulent and 
pertinacious he becomes, Mr. Dealtry knows all this; but he 
hus not been at all times watchful to avoid the danger. 

‘Lo those who take an interest in this subject, we recommend 
the “ EXAMINATION OF MR. DEALTRY'S REVIEW. It fol- 
lows the Reviewer point by point, and exposes, most completely, 
his repeated failures in argument, candour, and good nature, 
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Art. IX. The Admonition of our Lord to his Disciples, 
“ Take heed therefore how ye hear ;” considered in Relation 
to the present State of the Church. In a Sermon, by a 
Clergyman of the Archdeaconry of Exeter. Rivingtons. 
1816. 


WE consider it by no means an unimportant part of a duty, 
which we should be glad were not so peculiarly left to ms, to ex- 
mine with attention and respect the numerous single Sermons 
that daily proceed from the obscure, but most meritorious la- 
bourers im the great vineyard, scattered throughout the kingdom. 
‘To the fashionable and superficial critic this branch of literary 
commerce, if we may so say, appears of course very uninterest- 
ing, Or very unimportant. For those who do not take the in- 
terest in this affair which we do, are but little aware of the mass 
of learning and sense, the flow of eloquence, and the pure spirit 
of piety that may be found in many of these too little read pub- 
lications. All that they know of them is, that they are born and 
die, that they produce little fame and less profit to their authors, 
that they are discussed at no dinner-parties, and are found in no 
drawing-rooms. ‘To us, upon whom our duty forces the acqui- 
sition of a more detailed knowledge, it has been a subject of 
regret, that they are so little read and so soon forgotten ; if the 
author is rewarded with so small a portion of praise, we have at 
times thought that there was reason to fear that his work had 
produced but little good. We believe, however, that this regret 
was unfounded, we mistook the proper object of such writings. 
True it is, that in the great sea of public literature, these small 
and unostentatious adventurers make but little show, and pro- 
duce in general but little effect ; éach however has his own small 
port from which he sails, and to which he returns, where the 
worth of his cargo is duly appreciated. and its beneficial powers 
effectually exercised, and where’ the skill and honesty of him, who 
provides so well for the sustenance and comfort of his little 
circle, receive their proper and most grateful reward. Besides, 
to abandon our metaphor, the real object of such writers is the 
fixing an impression, which might otherwise fade away in the 
minds of a peculiar audience; a sermon has perhaps, been heard 
with particular attention, and produced, for the moment, a more 
than ordinary effect; by printing it ina cheap form it gets into 
the hands of those who have a strong interest in it, and the im- 
pression is perpetuated by the frequency, and the pleasure with 
which it is then referred to. General fame on such occasions is, 
we will not say absolutely no object, or in any sense an illegiti- 
mate object with the author, but certainly it is secondary to the 
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one we have stated. To use the words of the author's preface 
to the Sermon now before us; 


«« If, by placing in a ready form before the perverted or the wa- 
vering mind a few unshaken and immoveable arguments, he should 
be happy enough in a single instance to reclaim the one, or confirm 
the other, he will think not merely this, but all the labours of his 
life abundantly overpaid. If he should wholly fail in these objects, 
he will not be disheartened, but rejvice in that consolation, which 
good motives never fail to administer to the disappointment, even 
of the most fondly-cherished projects.” 


It is idle to console a man, actuated by such motives, and 
pursuing such objects, for the privations of literary fame, he 
scels and gains a much higher reward. 

Stull we consider ourselves perfectly consistent in the attention 
we pay them; first, because from their number, and the variety 
of places from which they issue, they help materially to form 
a correct estimate of the general state of literature and intellect 
amoung the clergy; and secondly, because it is our duty to bestow 
ay plause, however unsolicited, wherever we think it due, and to 
help to give circulation to whatever we think likely to be useful. 

‘hhe Sermon before us stands in both these predicaments ; it 
is a plain, practical, unaffected, and vigorous discourse on a very 
important subject. Without assuming to conclude the disputed 
questions of which it treats, it gives us a very satisfactory sum- 
mary of the main arguments, and clearest texts on each. ‘These 
are the four great points of the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
Predestination, Regeveration, and Salvation by faith alone. From 
these, by no unnatural transition, the author enters into the too 
common practice of attendance by professed Churchmen on 
evening conventicles, the danger of which he combats with con- 
siderable energy, and concludes with a very impressive exhortation 
to a due reverence for, and an entire obedience to the Liturgy 
and ordinances of the Established Church. 

We have designated the Sermon as plain and unaffected ; the 
following is by no means a partially chosen specimen of the style 
fn which it is written: we select it, because the refutation of that 
ien times refuted, yet ever-springing calumny of the church’s 
ascribing absolute merit to works, cannot, wherever it is found, 
be too often pressed upon the attention of the world. The author 
has been citing from the words of our Lord as to the necessity 
of works. 


“‘ In these passages, and such as these, good works proceeding 
from faith are certainly declared to be the condition of everlasting 
happiness, but not the cause; for, God forbid, that we should dero- 
gute irom the value of the Redeemer’s sacrifice. We ascribe no 
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merit whatever to good works; after all that we can do, we are still 
unprofitable servants; the merits of Christ’s atoning blood are the 
only cause of our being made. capable of salvation; but to deny 


that the fruits of a living faith, exemplified in holy living are a ne-— 


cessary condition of our salvation, without which that salvation will 
not take place, were to shut our eyes against the full blaze of gospel 
truth, and to contradict the positive assertions not only, as we have 
seen, of our Lord himself, but of his chosen Apostles also: for St. 
Peter says ‘ The Father without respect of persons judgeth accord- 


ing to every man’s work.’ St. John’s words are * ‘The books were - 


opened, and the dead were judged out of the things written in the 
books according to their works. St. James declares ‘ That a man 
is justified by works, and not by faith only.’ And St. Paul gives to 
Titus, whom he had ordained a preacher of the Gospel, this solemn 
direction (which, let it be observed, immediately follows the asser- 
tion ‘that we are justified by grace)’ ‘ This is a faithful saying, 
and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God, might be careful to maintain good works ; 
these things are good, and profitable unto man.’ The doctrine of 
Calvin then, and the doctrine of the Gospel concerning faith and 
works are at variance; the former declares that a mere speculative 
faith, unproductive in its nature, is available to salvation ; the lat- 
ter that as ‘ without faith we cannot please God,’ so ‘ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord.’” P. 31. 


From arguments and reasoning of this tendency the author 
very naturally passed to some reflections on those evening meet- 
ings, at which members of the Church are in most danger of 
listening to the doctrines against which they are directed.. ‘The 
habit of attending them is very common with the lower orders 
of trddesmen in country towns, of a sober and religious character. 
Jt is founded on a specious fallacy, and propped by arguments, 
which it requires temper and skill to detect and confute. ‘The 
author has been very successful, and we particularly recommend 
this part of his Sermon to the attention of our readers. 

His conclusion is at once manly and impressive, full of the 
conscious dignity of the high ground on which our Church stands, 
and full also of that anxious affection for those who hear him, 
which will make every true minister of the Gospel mix the 
humblest tones of persuasion with the voice of argument and au 
thority. 


‘© Here I should conclude, for I have already detained you too 
Jong; but before we part, sulfer me to address a few words to those, 
who believing that road to heaven to be the best, which the Charch 
points out, content themselves without seeking any other, and con- 
tinue steadfastly init. You, my brethren, will do well to remember, 
that you are in the number of those to whom many and important 
advantages have been vouchsafed, and therefore of you will a cor- 
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responding exertion be required in the great task of working out 
your salvation; you belong to a Church, the ministers of which 
being the successors of the apostles, have the promise of Christ’s 
assistance in the discharge of their duty—* Lo, I am with you alway 
even unto the end of the world.’ You have a liturgy, in which it 
would be difficult for prejudice itself to find a fault; you have the 
word, that word by which we must all hereafter stand or fall, con- 
stantly and faithfully preached ;. you have the Sacraments ordained 
by Christ himself, rightly and duly administered. These advantages 
you enjoy, thanks be to God, without interruption or impediment, 
and by your steady adherence, you shew yourselves to be sensible 
of their value. ‘Take heed then, that you shew your sense of them 
also, in the most acceptable way to hte Giver of them, in an holy 
and religious life; that ‘ having in an honest, and good heart heard 
the word, you keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.’ If your 
ministers receive their commission from Christ, receive the Gospel 
preached by them not as the word of man, but, as itis in truth, the 
word of God, If the public liturgy be drawn from and built on that 
sacred word, which was “ written for our learning,” then let your 
conviction of this truth be shewn by a devout attention to that part 
of our service by offering up your prayers, and thanksgivings, not 
only with your lips, but with humble, and unfeigned hearts. If the 
doctrines you are called upon to believe, and the precepts you are 
required to obey, be such as have Scripture for their authority, let 
your faith in the one, and your obedience in the other be firm, 
manly, and persevering. Lastly, if the sacraments of Christ are 
administered in obedience to Christ's positive commands, see that 
your children participate in the one, and yourselves in the other, 
ina holy and godly manner. Thus evincing your sense of the 
blessings you enjoy, and your gratitude for them, the time will 
come, when having been faithful members of Christ’s Church mi- 
litant here on earth, you shall through the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour, be made joyful membeys of his Church triumphant in 
heaven.” 





Art. X. The Voluspa, or Speech of the Prophetess, with 
other Poems. By the Rev. J. Prowett, 12mo. pp. 110. 
Payne and loss. 1816. 


rry 
P11 first and principal poem in this collection is the Voluspa, 
or Speech of the Prophetess, extracted from the remains of the 
Kiumec Mythology, as preserved by Olaus Wormius, Bartholi- 
nus, Xc. ‘Phe speech appears to predict the restoration of all 
things, under a Being superior, accordmg to the Scandinavian 
Mythology, to Odin himself. Lok, the principle of evil, who 
had 
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*had long been fighti inst the ill be final 
and _ back vee hell. « oun ie. rain 


“ On the never dying groan, 
On the hopeless, hollow moan, 
Lok with bitter joy shall feed; 
Yet himself shall inward breed, 
Fiercer torments in his breast, 


By corrodin possest : 

For the ss forms of ill, 

Which the world’s wide circuit fill, 
To his bosom shall return ; 

There with ceaseless fury burn. 
Then a new-born earth and skies, 
From the dark profound shall rise ; 
Never more the foaming main 
Shall assert his stormy reign; 

And the yawning gulphs edi 
Where the warriors’ bones repose ; 
Who in perils ever tost, 

Midst the shock of waves were lost, 
_ Then nor evening's murky veil, 
Shall the deeds of guilt conceal ; 
Nor o'er Nature’s works display’d 
Cast an universal shade ; 

Nor within her ghostly hour, 

Safe beneath her sheltering power, 
Demons hollow-ey’d appear, 

To the starting sons of Fear. 

But a city, heavenly bright, 

Seat of empyreal light ; 

Domes of crystal, towers of gold, 
Shall the raptur’d eye behold ; 
Glittering streams of silver sheen, 
Groves for ever vernal green ; 

. Many a meadow’s flowery bed, 
Many a mountain’s cloud-topp’d head, 
Where the favor’d few remain, 
Free from anguish, care, or pain; 
Whom in peril’s trying hour, 

After death th’ Eternal Power 
From the scenes of suffering bore ; 
Janded on yon tranquil shore, 
O’er the sorrows of the past, ' 
Many a thought they back shall cast; 
Blest with joy 8 unsullied beams : 
Which in short-lived, fading gleams, 
From the fount of see Ww, 

To the darken’d world below.” P. 7. 
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Mr. Prowett appears to possess a poetical imagination, and 
a considerable power of expression. There are parts, however, 
where he is seduced too much into the flowery. This is a fault, 
however, which his better judgment will doubtless correct. 
That he can write in a strong aud fervid style of didactic verse, 
the following passage will clearly shew. 


** Short is thy sight, vain mortal! and confin’d 
Thy view, to penetrate th’ eternal mind : 
Say, canst thou tell how by commanding thought, 
Thy powers corporeal, are to action wrought ? 
How on each nerve the subtle spirit plays, 
And forms to various deeds a thousand ways ? 
Is not there then a witness in my breast ? 
What greater proof, than ignorance confest, 
That not one part within thy narrow sphere, 
In all its forms thou knowest, distinct and clear ! 
When Death's pale finger summons thee away, 
And lingering nature would, but dares not stay ; 
What once was joy, thy better sense shall know, 
A seeming bliss at best, a real woe ; 
More lorn and cheerless than the days to come, 
And night eternal overhangs the tomb. 
Unless fair piety’s unsullied ray 
Has shed its lustre o’er thy setting day, 
What shapes of horror, griesly, dark and drear, 
Within the bosom of that night appear ! 
When fancy from her treacherous sleep awakes, 
And sees the pale ghost plung’d in fiery lakes ; 
Or doom'd to roam the depths of worlds unknown, 
For ever banish'd from the Saviour's throne ; 
When new-born conscience al] her stings prepares ; 
Seek then th’ Almighty Judge, with fruitless prayers ! 
How wilt thou face Him in that awful hour, 
When beams the full effulgence of his power? 
Which now beneath a night of clouds conceal'd 
In that dread moment shall be full reveal'd!” P. 73. 


The Address to Music is spirited and good, and with it we 
shall conclude our account of the work. : 


“ ODE TO MUSIC. 


« Music, nurse of chaste desire ! 
Now thy heavenly charm inspire ! 
Waft me far from earthly cares, 
Vulgar joys, and vulgar fears ; 
And in sweet, delusive dream, 
O’er the gulph of Lethe’s stream, 


Bear 
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Bear me on with magic hand, 
To Elysium’s flowery land ! 
Thou, when Sorrow’s piercing tvoth 
Mars the tender bud of youth ; 
When dark storms‘and tempests rise, 
Mid pure suns and cloudless skies ; 
Thou ¢an’st pour the healing balm, 
Thou can’st every struggle calm. 
Chas’d by thee, drear shadows fly 
From the mind's envelop’d sky ; 
Till through twilight dim confest, 
Gleam the mansions of the blest ; 
And o’er the darken'd hemisphere, 
A sun that ne'er shall fade, more bright, more pure appear.” P. 76. 
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